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radiance ? No fovereigns unfupported by the fword, ever pres» 
ferved for fo.long a time as the pontiffs, an authority, ufurpeds 
abfurd, and evidently contradi€tory to common underftanding, 
and natural liberty. The ee gradually en~ 
lightening the human mind, their power ; Great 
Britain, the northern kingdoms, divers princes of the ego 


body, randrthe United Province oe 

age't the moft Ehriftian king ‘kiffed ant 73 ie Liott « 
bound up‘his hands ; ner at the prefent time his moft Faith fal 
majeity is expelling from his dominions the chofen zealous fer-_ 
vants of the apoftolic fee. Still; however, the-papal “power is 
confiderable in'Italy, where his ddminions might render the pope 
formidable were induftry-and commerce purfued, and the people 
relieved of the oppreffive tax of maintaining a multitude of 
lazy cloiftered monks. Deglined., as the pontificate is from its 
meridian luftre, catholic princés, in compliment to their reli- 
gion, and.perhaps out of policy, maintain great tefpect, and 
pay extraordinary homage ta\ the. holy «fee, The pope is their 
common father, tho’ they frequently prove undutiful children. 
Each of them maintains a castinal at his court, who takes the 
name Of Protector. toqm sft 2) r 


In Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany,. and even in France, all 
the bithops are confirmed by the papal bull, which is fold at a 


certain price, like the diplomas of. ied or th univerfities ;, but. the 


moft dangerous privilege maintaine by, the pontift is the fa-, 
premacy over the clergy, fr he receives an oath fre-, 
quently, inconfill ‘pt, with the iy ey owe to their king ‘and, 
country, The, ifficulty of jy v8 wh mn to. obey; the {piritual, 
and when the temporal powers given birth to dangerous 
commotion sand rebellions in all the countries in Europe ;, but 
the able i is atid ably remedied, though not wholly removeel.. 
The fale of. indy) gences is Dow, but ‘igconti iderable traffic, and. 
confined t to a ‘few kinds of, fpi ne ait merchandize.. Would you 
marry within the degree of cont inity prohibited, the pope, 
fora, fmall'{um, can remove.t hy ulty.. Ina word, . nume- 
rous pretenfions, a few rights, g reat, addrefs, cunning, . and per. 
feverance, are now all that re in of the ancient poweref the 
Pontizs,. who. fubj ected, the ‘iade s of FaFoP e to the tiara, 
The inveftiture o af Naples. i 1s ie nits ante a that cxorbitak 


ROmeh A beftowing crowns and kingdoms. | i 


| Our authors begin the twenty-fixth volume with the zeceffion 
of Clement V. to the papal dignity. In this life we find no» 
| thing memorable, befides that Clement was follicited, upon the 
death: of the emperor Albert, to transfer ‘the feat of empire 
into France, which he declined. He died, anno 'rg14;'and' was 
fucceeded: two years after by John XXII. About this time it 


was, 

















Was) that thef€@ ‘called Loliatds appéated in Gérmanys it may: 
prove en ing that: we give theit dottrine. * ‘They believed 
mats; baptiiray and extreme’ unttion, as ufelefs ceremonies ;: 
that the: virgia Mary,'after fie-way a mother, was not a virgin a 
that: the reab ptéfence im thc facrament! was afalfhood; that it: 
was lawful ‘to ‘eat flety ow aby day; that the Rothat:chureh: 
wasnot ithe church of Qhrift ; thar the merits ‘and interceffion: 
of faints'dught to be defpifed;: and likewife the ob(ervation of: 
holidays and>canons ofthe ¢harch ; that perjury was'no fin ;: 
that the de¥ils would be readmitted into‘heaven, and: Michael: 
and other angels thruft down to hell; that God did not punifist 
any crimes that were committed under the earth; from whence 
they are acculed of committing. all manner of wickednefs in ca-; 
verns under-ground,’ Thefe and feveral other fuch tetiets, the y 
are faid to have. profefied with fuch abftinacy,as..to Pa 
tered death saalpethan forfake them. 7 


John whe depres by ie ebiperar Lew!l : bur weidiehe dae he 
triumphed! over all his enemies; ahd expired peaceably at AVig~" 
non; ane £344. ‘Perhaps ‘thé ‘moft' meniotable aéion' related’ 
of him is, that he added'a thitd ¢rowni to the pohtifical’ a int 
whieh form it has been worn’ by alt ‘his fucceffors.» »~ 


Soon after Benedi& Xif. was raifed to the pontificate; and. ‘he 
living but a few. years, Clement VI. was appointed. his: fucceffor., 
In this pontificate an extraordinary revolution was: effected in 
Rome. by. Nicholas Gabrini di Rienzo, the fon.of amiller and 
wafherwoman,who, having received. good education from. his pa~ 
rents, and being of an ative and:enterprifing genius, was created 
a public feribe or notary. He having becn fent with the em- 
bafladors,to pope Clement, to invite him to Reme, and having 
received a denial from his. holinefs; upon his return: he afflem= 
bled the Romans in the capitol, and made a long and warm dif- 
courfe to,them, :of the deplorable. ftate of their city,, and. the 
happinefs of their ancient liberty. His words had fuch an ef- 
fest on the people, that they unanimoutly declared him tribune 
of the people, and conferred upon him the fupreme power. 
He immediately’ depraited the fetiatots appointéd by the pope ; 
ordered feveral'of the*nobility, ‘convicted of oppreffion, to be 
put to'déeath ; and banifted thé Orfini, the Colonni, and many 
other noble’ fathilies. Having eftablitied his authority by the 
attachment of. the people, and made himflf refpected by his 
ea to jalticé, he fent letters‘to all the-cities of Italy, inform- 

ing-them of! the’ liberty’ of the Romans, and defiting them*to 
give their afliftance to their mother city. His meffengers were 
evéry-where treated with great refpcét ; and feveral of the ci/ 
ties; cénchiding that’ the Romatis’ were about to recover their 
ancient: gratideur, promifed their affiitance, and fent~ golden 

Gz rings 
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rings as tokens of their ifidelity,: .Net'only the Italian‘ cities, but’ 
even foreign princes, fought bis alliance :-he received: an sem; 
hafly with: an offer.of friendfhip: fronr-Lewis king of Hungarys: 
who was preparing to enter Italy, with aniarmy, to revenge: the: 
murder of his brother the king».af. Naples. .: About»the: fame: 
titpe. embafladors. arrived from, Jean: queen of: Napleés,: defiring: 
his mediation. with: the-king of Hungary. _ The:tribuneilikewife, 
received an embafly from the emperor Lewis, aking: bis friend-, 
fhip,; and -Clement.wrote:to him. ‘fram: Avignon, commending: 


his ny te ane oe him as ner “a 
name. 


‘This grandeur ‘was of very thot Sentinel foi Nico- 
las, being intoxicated’ with ‘his authority, “difdained tohave any 
dependance’ upon the pope; ‘and ‘refolved to be abfofute mafter 
ih Romie. Accordingly, being defirous of the digitity of khight- 
hood, he bathed himfelf inthe font’ in which Comtanting the 
Great had formerly been baptized, and then: received his arms 
from the Syndic of Rome and. two, knights before the, altar of. 
St. Peter; at the fame time;time being crowned with the diffe- 
rent.crowns, he afflumed the title off .Candidate knight of ithe Hoi; ly 
Ghoft, fevere and merciful, delivererjof Rome, affertor, of the liberties 
of Italy, lover of the univerfe, and auguff tribune. He likewife 
publithed a letter, declaring Rome the head of the world ;‘and 
cited Lewis and Charles of Bohemia; with the other electors, to 
appear at Romie, to juftify the'rights and privileges’ which they 
affumed. “"Thefe extravagant proceedings ruined his charaéter > 
and the pope, -looking upon’ him as‘a mad enthufiaft, publifhed 
feveral- bulls againft him,‘ actufing him of fchifm and hetefy, 
upon which the ardour of ‘the ‘people'in his’ favour greatly 
abated. Soon after the banifhied nobles, entering the city by 
furprize with fome troops, Nicolas was deferted by the people, 
and fled to Lewis king of Hungary, who was then at Naples. 
He afterwards fkalked for fome time, in the habit-of-a pilgrim, 
among the mountains, and at length was brought to Avignon, 
where he'was detained a prifoner.’ 


The following tranfactions which occurred in the pontificate 
of Innocent VI. reflect lighton the modern civil government of 
Rome. ‘ During the difturbances in Lombardy, the. city of, 
Rome was again divided into factions, occafioned by the fickle- 
nefs and. inftability of the people in the change of fanators, 
who were neither contented with.nobles. nor .plebeians .in. that 
dignity. To put an end to thofe divifions, the pope. ordered 
his legate to appoint a ftranger. as.their fenator ; accordingly 
that dignity was conferred for fix. months. on. Raimund of Siena, 
The Romans were quickly difgufted with.this form of. goveris 
ment, and chofe for themfelyes even reformers. of the commonc 

wealth ; 
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ewealthsohit the pope, difapp sof; their ,.paoceeding,: ap- 
|pointed theking of Cyprus as their fenator, :who had<ome into 
Etrope-tesdemand afiftence againft the 'Turks.3 : The king dy- 
ang foon:after, othe: bifhop) ofiFermo! was appoimted ‘rector of 
Rome; :and the-count--of Fondi:was. ordered: to «quell: the :fedi 
tions:by-arms." > Mean:while the-kingdom of France being ra - 
-vaged by: great troops oft robbers) whe plundered the provinces 
under different leaders, Innocent, being’ apprehet five left: they 
fhould attack Avignon, ordered a crufade to be preached againft 
theth,and appointed thé bifiép Of Ortia as general of ‘the cru- 
faders. ‘Fhe following year the plague again appedted i in feve- 
ral places in Europe, and in Egypt and Syria." In Milan it raged 
a great. iglence, and, According to. Villani, it carried off - ¥ 
arin and.a great number, of people at, Avignon... In- 
west f did not leng furyive, but died the next year, on 

mber......A few, months, before, his death, the 

Roan ing revolted againft.their, governor,,and chofen one 
: Laie st 6 a fhoemaker,.as.their fenator, he, by the affift- 
ance of, e, expelled the greateft part of the nobility and 
gent ee city,,.. Butias the. exiles affembled. an,army 
to Tevenge t es on the oppofite faction, the Romans again 
fubmitted to the. pope, gm condition; that. cardinal Higicivs 
fhould, | not haveany authority, over them.”» (soy: 4 \ 


“The reader;- curious ‘in ‘Biographical anecdotes, will Sit be 
difpleafed-with the following fhort account of Petrarch, the moft 
chafte ard 7 of the Ttatiah Latin poets? At Ho 


S «Petrarch died anno, I. aie under, the pontificaterof Greaary 
He was, born, at, Arezzo in Tufcany,his parents having 

ba banifhed., from Florence, hy..the. faction , of the Guelphs, 
After he,had learnt, grammar; rhetoric, and Jogic, at Carpen- 
trasy~ he applied himfelf, to ithe, ftudy of they law, four years at 
Montgpelier, and, after. that, three years, at;Bologna, . At the 
age of.a2 years, h¢aring that bis parents had. died of, the plague 
at Avignon, he went to that city 3. but foonyafter, ta avoid the 
contagion,. he retired: to ¥ Vanclate, ~in. the: peighbourhood -of 
Avigaon,.where, she firft fay bis miftrefs Laura, ayhonx he: has. fo 
greatly celebrated in his waqtings. ), Having, received. avletter on 
the fame day. from Rome, and the univerfity of; Paris, inviting 
him to come and receive the crown, with the honours due tora 
prince. - Upon his arrival.at Rome, the laurel. <fOWR WAS. CO. 
ferred upon him, with great nny in the capitol. ir hel 

terwal'ds’ was created archdeacoti if ‘Paria ;° ahd, 

Vifited Verona; Pathe! Veltice, ‘atid! Mitah, Where’ ‘Galeas Vie 
conti madé him a counfellor of Tate, he” "flo, pped at Padua, and 
there Fétéited a’ candnitdte, thd’ he had’formerly refufed feve- 
ral - benefices. He tien? *buvahesa houfe Mt ; Argits, where he 
G 3 lived 
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fived five years, and received.a faveur.from the Flotentines he 
had formerly follicited in: vain, namely, the peftitudlom of -all 
his paternal effects, and the seyocatien of the feritence of ba- 
nifhment againit him; but their favour: came .too late, for he 
died a few years’ after at Arqua; He ccompofed a great many 
treatifes, and was efteemed by all the princes and.great:men of 
his time, bsing no lefs ents for piety than poate om 
quence and: learning’ i : 


Under Boniface IX. an. extraordinary fea arofe, in Italy. 
‘The circumftances are CUTIOUS, , and, we hhall relate ems in m 


words of our aythors. - 


‘ Theodoric de Niem and Attonidis, deferibe a ‘foene of dé. 
votion in Italy this year, to which | ‘they wer eye- -witnelfés, 
Niem fays it firft ‘arofe from fome (elincets that a co iret into 
Italy from Scotland, one of whom p pretended that he was 
the prophet, and°that the ‘world would quickly | peri, ty A an 
earthquake. Antoninus is uncertain where that Ring? OF devo- 
tion firft appeared, as he fays fome afferted that it ¢imé from 
Spain, others from Scotland or England, and fome di Frahce, 
from whence, according to Sigonits ‘and’Platind,’ a ptieft ar- 
rived.in Fraly, cloathed in whité, with great appearance ‘of mo- 
defty, and feduced infinite numbers of people @f both féxes and 
all ages. The penitents, among whom were feveral. cardinals 
and priefts, were cloathed in white lingn down to their heels, 
with caps on their heads, which covered their whole faces, | ex- 
cept their eyes. "They went in great troops of 10, zo, and 
40,000 perfons, from one city to anather, calling ‘out for mer- 
cy, arid finging hymns in the Latin and vulgar tongue. Where- 
ever they camé, they were received with great hofpitalit » and : 
joined by the inhabitants of thofe places, ‘as thofe who did not 

follow their proceffions were looked ‘upon as heretics. “They 
fafted or lived on bread and water during the ti time of- their pil- 
grimagé, which coritinned generally nine or ter days, “At'night 
they flept in chtirehes, mionafteries, and chuirch-yards, ‘meh and 
women without’ diftinction, or falfe fafpicion. Sigdnitis’ and 
Platina relate; that 'the pilgrims ftopped ‘at Viterbo ; ‘arid Plati- 
na fays, that’Boniface, afraid -left the’ prieft intended; by their 
affiftance, to-feize the pontificate, fent a body of trdops thither, 
who apprehended the falfe prophet, and carried ‘him’ to oon 
where*he was burnt.” 


As few, of ‘the pontifis are. sg Retifed, by, our gem be % 
mdeed dittinguithed from the ref rapkind, except: by, th 
facerdotal cunning, rapagity, ‘and am fe Fees to. — 
we thal pals on to the life of. Lambie ni Santaivs 4 
varicns ¥ of curious and diy esting, PecUrReREEs Ten) HH 
4 @ 
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‘He was. bern’ of poer-and, mean, parents, sn.she marchiof 
“Ancona: at a millage called Le Grotte, in the, lordthip of, 
talto. His father, en ig ipa who was.a common. p 
man, could not afford to hin 
was nine years old, hired hiai o 
look i after. his ‘fhigep and Ho ae a 
this mean oce ation ; for 
who had Toft, his ‘way, to fiw hit 
his hogs, and rati ‘before, hint‘ t0'the town.” after he 
had found his’ road again, ‘defired rnb eral tines t *retath 5 
but: ‘the boy'‘refaling to teal hith, at length ‘wiked ‘him if He 
would 3 take upon hi omy of of his order, He er 


ag rank which 
willingly ee ‘eis ea 








ppl of sate 

a feholar.” He ey Vis te be poy 
parents, into’ thé povviatirs 7 Ae Whe He 
quickly made a furprifing progrefs in reaching Civ his 't 
teeth year he dffumed.the habitiof that- osdets vt he gerained 
his..own urate: Felix,-.on *Relicé:::, de foon after #itinguithe” 
him elf at feverab public difputations, and a.conhder 
rable reputation @s at. elegant preaches ; but. a¢ the fame time 
he raifed hitnfelf 2 great many. enemies -by. bis, fiery, impetuous 
difpdfition, as he refented:-theileat injusy with, great animofity 
and vehemence,! which: bé frequently provoked; by bis ewn info- 
lenée and» difdainfitl behaviour, | He. ¢arly ‘difgovered,a great 
ambition ; and: though he. was envied ‘and. hated by, his bror 
ther monks, yet, by ihis abilities, he acquired .the:fayour and 
efteem of cardinal Catpi,. whofe.protection was of great fervice 
to. him againflvhis tumerous:énemies. By. the, intereft of this 
cardinal he obtained feveral fall promotions ; and having like- 
wife ingratiated bimfelf with father Ghifilieri, afterwards Pius — 
V. and with the, Colanni fashily.at Rome, he obtained, theof- 
fice of inquifiter-general at Venice, wheres by, hig infolent and 
overbearing behaviout, he fo: greatly offended: the fenate, that, 
upon the death! of Paut LV. hé was obliged’ fale hisfafery 
by flight.:::However, upori-the election. of, Pius Il. he returned 
to that citys and agaiti facrificed ‘his own xcepolertpitrouble, and 
difturb thaftof ethers :. but .atv dai; being appseb - of the 
refentmeit: of; the femares: he -provitied. a gondela, by which he 
made his efeape:in the . middjé of she might, cater, he had or- 
dered: an infolent monitery to ibé hung: wpon.the door of, St, 
Mark’s churcli.i;.. Upon. hiscregutm te Reme ihe: was, made -con- 
fultor of ithe inquifition, and:fooncafter went with, the, legate « 
latere, Buron Campagiion, as his.chaplais, toSpain. . While he 
was in that kingdoms: his friend Ghifilieri being chofen, pope, he 
— himiigénetak of hisiotder, afterwands bifhop of St. a 

| Gs a, 
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tha, avid atlalt, a’carditials°ahd; "to enable him to fupport his 


dignity) he 'affipned him a peirtion} rent made‘him: ‘a/pre- 
feint of #CbiFidetablefum of attoney? tod = onli 


‘Ups bah is promotion to, Bpae facred, ila hich happened 


fn th e49th year of h issage,: he uite altered aie: ormer ma 
fF life; sd to ,conceal his ut Aiping ‘ vies ws he affeét fas foul 


“private: life,, excreted, unfel 


ard; whe Ps fore le, meek, 

patient, ‘and Haass pe Ma of hyp vgs wore with 

great perfeverance. for fifte iis dita eit yh nd 
: yi gt of piety». 


Py Sach in the, gont ne hairs, . feldor ape geek the, rig 


ri ee, eats rhe. pe r intificate te of 
ba! wait Ni, Coa “pre " nd fickly 5 tha the was 


ten falnted i uta Hay at woul a have Pon very. agree- 
Heo to apy body elle, God help you, PAR af sh 3 yon! ot 
almoft run your Faces ai espe .gaiingiw 
«The datdinals oatiof contempt, ‘fel t0 cal hits The Mi 
la ‘Marté’}' fo thiét their alfonifhment was.inexpreflible when-he 
threw off the'difguife:® Whilethey were crowding’ ‘towards him 
imithenédnelave,'té congratulate “him, the fat coughing»! dnd 
weepingy! sift forme grcat misfortune: had’ befallethim; 'but hé 
nd fooriér* pérecived, ‘wpon the ferittiny, that there was a)fuiti- 
ci¢ht number of votes to feeare his! cleQion)thamhe threw his 
Raff, with which he! ufed'to fupport himfelfj imtolthe middie of 
the chapel ftrétched fiimfelf ‘up, and appeared taller, by almoft 
aifeot, thar? he had dohe for’ fever years before, . This beha+ 
viour alaPivfing the cardinal Dean,’ he.called out, t:Stay aclittle, 
foftly, there fs a miltake inthe ferutinys?’ but Montalto; wich 
a fern look, béldly atifwered, | Thereis nomiftake 3?\ andlim> 
mediately*begun himfelf the-7¢ Dedm Jaudamus, ni Sach a trong 
and-audible*“voice;: that the whole:conclave) was at ifirft ftruck 
dutob 5 “but at length ‘adconrpanied ‘himsinactame!andfpiritlefs 
rivthineP) “After the hymn; ‘the malter of the ceremonies dtked 
himy accofdin# tothe forin, & Whéther he was pleafed pee 
of the papacy’? Toowhieh he wépliedsfomewhatifhanply,'* It 
is trifiny andGinwpertinent to atk» whether I wilt accept vf what I 
have alréddy Caedepredy lHéweves, to fatisfy! myoftriple: that 
maf atite, 1 eeipoyou thatili vaecepd it with gréatipleafareysand 
would nceepeitiother, if Teouldget it; for Hfind mylelfiftiong 
enotigly,~ by te avin: affiftdnes, to’ i mnatta ge! tao! papdcies.’ 
While th€ cardifdls*weré pueting» onchis: pdntifical dobes,: "he 
firetched Out iis? arms! wishigrdab avi gour: apdbadctvitys wpon 
whicly one of thénfaidetg tiie, dire familigrjway) *diperceive; 
holy father; the portificatelid@ foverdiga’ medicine, fince it can 


reltOre! cout dhd dealehots olthiick cardidale? Poi w hich he 
4 0 replied, ' 


obi >fTi ‘ 

















WO Modern POVGP We ViPbyel ERO, FON, — By 
~veptied) dn! a ‘grave and’ miajeltic mannery So Pind IE “Aner 
‘cavdihal Fane fe haa ibe tirined ene dereniony 6f ‘the adoration, 
hé (aid to him; * Yulir holiness feerhy a’ quitedierentore dfs 
‘man From’ what ‘yout?was'a few hoilfs ag6.* 73° Yes Uteid hey 
was thes ldoking'for the keys of patadiley wilict ob mie‘t 
ftoop ‘wlittle; Burniw P have foutid themp %6% o Took 
upwards,! dg t vam’ ‘Werived-at'the dnsenenleranene’ glory, 
‘andcan ‘clintb noti rin+his world? |: Rachid paflage from the 
conclave ‘to St.’ Pérér >the People? who ae fife would’ forBe- 
Tiewerthiatshe was the ‘ibe ‘perton with the old deerepid: cardinal 
Montalto; cried out? oe ¥ inne WAded, “accordtg 


to cuftom, Pienty, Gad tera ieee PS Whit herec 
ace. € ras ieee aid Tl give yor julticey tort 
i enw on tte fey eis! WG ti sie 633° s-t0% 


‘ : Havin; no  attal d to the height of his a bition, ate 
afide that ety ed OF Ndi Re had 8 lo wor ah be 
haved-with’ great ‘ftate Bifd r erve,” “He 
anibiaffadors int a ‘toth pheifan wmamiier, wh io eutaty 
kind to’ thofe from* n} pie n? hie’ pave _ 
fents ; aid having infg cré lights of $e Sr ragrands 
_ difeiyified "thiétn ‘a ec metomatia is: 
Upois the hes: UF tis éledtion; ‘many nd ba 





roi  farténdered théemfelves, ndt | the 1e2 ot 
Burner ‘from chit“ ee oponaeae drifalto"s sag 
ever’ ce 1 vie 
ily tejebted tHeiitetee ier’ the amb cari 
er AN ‘itt their betialf, ‘he Orders to the ahotiot ome 


to doittfitie ‘thent ‘more Stic and tolexécu four’ of them; 

the day of his coronation. Te: Tikewife"' a regulatio 3 

to ‘be’ obferved’ on fiat day! and hive fel the povertioe 
to provide twelve hee ha of i 


nat ns, -he com- 
riding them fare “days afore ‘to paraifél' tk the ftretts; 
with an‘axin dné hahd‘a Walter int v3" which ‘ap- 





peararice'ftitiok Tach a terior int the cw a on durin 
prdéceffion PF the’ di was not tHe be 
bP ‘Tio®s! Whereas f ‘that’ 
ders; aie ‘a rata S Be Fi 2 tot 
ee MOilia 1 tit U ae Gh 13001g 
« Soon after the coronation he fent fe his - fifter Ca ‘lla 
with her dauighrer and bo’ giatidfens, anid nee? the’ di igh- 
ter of ‘his déceafed ‘brother, ' ‘WHO? upd i the ch to Romie, 


were met? By’ three’ cardinals,’ who ie in mag 

habits, and condu@ad! dented € the ‘nvativans ©Bat Sixtits dit- 
dainifig; in fuich a ‘tviRiAag matter, to'be Oitged' to the Catdis’ 
nile, pretended hot ws kivow This fifter, ‘tiflthie ad refumed hei” 
fotthet des 4° then’ TE received her kindly? afd ‘declared, ‘that: 
noboiy fhduld make a‘prineess of het but hiinfelf ‘He affigned: 
LIGgsvs ’ her _ 
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shoma confidexable revenue, and jgave her..one.of his.palacts for 
her. refidence,; :at the, fame time advifing her to content herfelf 
swith that fober modefty which became ‘the meannefs of her 
bicth, and the gravity of thofe;who.were related to, the papal 
shaig > he likewile,conferred the dignity; of :a. cardinal,.on the 
gideft of hex grandfans, Alexander Peretti, whe was:thien about 
eighteen years'iof jaga, and afterwards diftingnithed, himfelf by 
his learning: and: abilities, The king of Spain and the grand 
duke of ,Tufcamy offered.to. confer titles of honour on his fifter, 
which he,refufed 5 however. he: exprefled his fatisfagtion-with 
thenbebayioun, lof the Venetians, pe tage tah public rejoicings 
Dpon’ bis, exaltation, and.admitted.the:family of Rereteite the 
honour'of nobility:initheir fate, being.afraid of his, refengment 
for their treatment ind him when he was inquifitor at Veme. 
i? of bagintic w 


cing thocked with, tte eras $ of par ‘at Rom 
fone mae ares gave amaharity to, fo fone. ‘per 


hs, of great prudene emake them 
ray ot Be oe) 


all thofe,who, had no. a le Jivelihood, and. 
cee them, tow 2 he city... vod 
prohibited eign ene fetting at, ie 
i ge Ay — Py a they¥% aa en by, fomp frade. oF 
41 tO. 1 af 
ra iad y ayaa ee Tie enioes 
Efe, BANG aFeHt, + pie fo.trade,and manafactorss 3 and 
to.theck the. jn Of the; no i be. Fomamna the 
merchants ia = to. bring, im ina, litt, of their. ‘debts, 
with the names, Of, ahs Pepa that erred them, which he. paid 
off, and. became, creditor hjmfelf, . Lhis order ecca- 
fioned. fuch a gener; inns that many,, id. their, debts the 
fame, day_it, was, publithed, and hegged.of their merehaits to 
gi. them, fuch. reoeipts as though, D y-had been paid | ghee 
ore. At the fame. time he deprived the cardinals and.no 
* thofe privileges and immunities, ; which am thehverctdeb- 
ters and eriminals fmt the law,, and continually urged, the.go- 
vernor ef Rom wi to..make examples ants chiging . him 
for his remiffnefs,, declaring... that h e would, rathenhaye.the. 
gibbets and pss yll than prifons.’ 


90.6 Moo 


* Of. the. mani “Aories that are, cclated of. this. POPS, ot re- 
gare to the bek to. his. former benefattors,, we Sall.add 
the following... When, im his youth he refided. at, Macerata, |he 
went one, day; to a,  fogemaker’s s fhop.to buy a pair of thoes, , Als 
ten fome difpute, about, ithe price, the thoemaker tojd him, -he 
would take.nd Jefs.tham feven jnlios,, of three, shillings and fxn 
pense. Montalko offened him. fix jylios,, which,was all.the, mex 
Yi ge had, ang id, {Perhaps I thal, be able rOlBie: ae the 
eventh 
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feventh fome time or other.’ ‘ Some time or other (replied the 
fhoemaker) 5 -but when wilt that’ be? when you) come to-be 
pope ?\Yes (faid- Montalto)’ that “age with all my heart, and 
pay you interelt foryour - Well then (anfweréd the 
fhoemaker) fince I fee you-a regithout hopes of being pope, 
you fhall even have them upon thofe terms.’ Montalto havin 
atked ‘him his‘namie,-and noted the tranfa@ion in his diary, ‘a 
his prométion‘fent to Macerata; to know if the fhoemaker was 
ftill alive ; and being iriformed that he was, ordered the gover: 
nor ef that*place to ferid hiay up direlly to. Rome, guarded 


~ one of ‘his offiters. | Phe poor thoemaker.was furprifed: and: 


frighted-with the ‘news that'the pope ‘defired to fee: him; ang 
having ‘entirely. forgot the tranfaGion with. the young friar, 
which‘had happened forty years before, he recalled to his mind 
all, the. fins:that he had committed: jn - his life; confidering for 
whichiof them he could be cited ' to appear beford-his holinefs, 
Wpon his) artival at Rome, Sixtus afked him, ifhe had-ever 
feen binvat'Macerata. The thoemaker ‘trembling, told ‘him, 
No. Sixtus’ again ‘afked ' him, df he ever remembered:to have 
fold a; pair offices toa young friar, and to ‘have given him! cre- 
dit fora julio 3: but he protefting that he knew adchiageat all of 
the matter; ‘Sixtus related to hint the ‘agreenient they hadifor> - 
merly made, and ordered his fteward to pay ‘hjm thejulio, with 
the intereft for fortyyears, which amounted to two julios moté 
Fhe thoemaker: went away very ‘much diffatisfied, loudly coms 
plaining to every one he met, that the pope’had ‘put him to thé 
expence of forty crowns, to“come ‘from Macerata to’ Rome te 
receive three julios. Sixtus Being’ informed of-his behaviour hy 
his fpies, ordered him to returh, and demanded: of him if ‘he 
had a fon:’ ‘Phe fhoemaker‘anfwering, Yes, .and -thathe.was 
an honeft-good prieft of the order*of Servi; "the popé fent for 
him to Rome, and before the departure of his je aie 
upon him a bifhopric in the kingdom of Naples? = 


To cbiidinds, 3 it was difficult to’ bender the tiie ae the ‘sop 
entertaining, as it here forms only rt of the neral defiga 
of the writers, ‘and is di vefted 0 he moft'j teftin hae 
lars, which, | with more propriety, are rel ed elfew ere. 


was necélfity to’ avoid repetition ; 3. the attention to this aeiiae 


ftance, necefiarily makes the. natrative dry | ‘and’ uninterefting, 
though we may venture to pronounce, there has } not hitherta 
errs, fo accyrate'a As iligry of the Patch Fe cada 
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anv: If; ‘Select “Remains Of the: Zatieied: Jaleo Ray,. Mishevand 
F Ri 8. Withhis Life, by the late William Derham, D.D. 
of Windfor, and FR. S. fe org 5 este are 
Hele bp S. Bus. Pr. 5s | 


<HOUGH from the publication, of. pid G8 no 

i» verysimiportant benefit refults.to literatare, ‘the curious 
render will neverthelefs perufe them with fatisfadion, and. find 
bimifelf confiderably intctefted, id-whatever regards a petfon fo 
diftinguifhed: a8 Mr. Ray, for pietys fumplicitysz genius, dili- 
bence, -andeerudition;, The life here: prefented:to-the:publi¢, 
furnithes, indeed, but few ftriking incidents ; ‘it’s, the life of a 
imere fcholat;unchequered with variety, and: fpent inthe. ac 
quifition’.of. knowledge ; but-at affords excellentiexamples af 
patie¢nhee, iriduftry, and, perfeyerance.. We -joyfully ‘embrace 
the opportunity of loving, for. the fweetnefs of ‘his difjiofition, 
the warmth. of! his. friendthips, ‘the ‘extent; of his benevolence; - 
and_ the fervér-of his devotion, the’ man whom we-eftéem for 
his learning and genius. In: the Itineraries we regatd the:philo- — 
fopher relaxed from the feverity. of ftudy,:ramblingakout in 
queft of naturalknowledge, and rendering his own amufement 
conducive to the piblic utility... In thefe excurfions.it. was, that 
Mr. Ray! colleéted: thofe,treafures of plants, ‘with. which he af- 
terwards  eririchéd ‘his botanical. works, while, at:the fame time, | 
he diverfified the, fcene, and.filled up the leifure intervals by 
viewing the public buildings, examining the monuments of an- 
tiquity, and) marking the charaéter, of the inhabitants in the 
courte of his peregrinations. We-fhall begin witha hort epi- 
tome:ofs his ‘Jife, .as Eg TE worthy: ‘aed learned a 
vine rdo&or..William Derham. ) 


~ Mr. John Ray, the fon of Roger Ray of Black Notley, in Ef 
fex, was born in 1628. He received the firft principles of 
knowledge at Braintree-fchool, where.he made fo rapid a pro- « 
grefs, that at the age of fixteen, ‘he was entered in Catharine. 

Hall in Cambridge, which he foon.quitted. for ‘Trinity-College, 
Here, under. the tuition of the learned Dr. Duport, he foon ac- 
quired great till i in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, became an ex- 
cellent orator and naturalift, and fo eminent i in virtue, diligence, 
and erudition, -as to attract the notice of the mafter and fellows 
of the college, by whom he.was cliofen minor-fellow in 1649, 
together with Ifaac Barrow, afterwards diftinguifhed for his prd- 
found geometrical knowledge, his brother ftudent, and intimate 
friend. When he attained to the degree of mafter of arts, he 
was elected major-fellow,. afterwards Greek lecturer in the col- 
Jege,” then mathematical lecturer, and laftly, humanity reader, 
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jn:fucceffion. Having ‘paffed: with applaufe:through: the fe- 
wn offices of dean, fteward, :and «public tutor, he-was.deprived 
in 1661 of his. follow tiny for refufing to fign the declaration 
againft the folemn Ieagui and cdvénant. * Bat the reafon of his 
refulgl (fays his biographer) was not as fome have imagined, 
his having taken the folemin league ‘and covenant’; for that he 
never did, and often declated that he ever thought it an unjaw- 
ful oath : ‘but he faid he cotitd not fay, for thofe that had'taken 
the oath, that no obligation lay upon them, but feared there 
might.” es. Ph. po me tot ant of ’ :} 
During Mr. Ray’s refidence.at.college, he gained not: only the. 
reputation, of a profound naturalift and {cholar; but.of ast emi+ 
nent, preacher, even, before he, took upon him the facred func- 
tion. The firft fketch of; his wi/dom,of God in. the creation, was 
originally pronounced from. the. pulpit previous to. his ordina> 
tion ; ‘ for preaching, and. common placing, were then ufually: 
performed by perfons not ordained.’ It was about this time 
likewife that he wrote his catalogue of Cambridge plants, a 
performance publifhed in’ 1660,:which proved of fingular ad- 


' vantage in promoting the ftudy of botany, equally negleéted in 


the univerfities, and all the other parts of the Kingdom. The 
feceptién this book met with from the learned, excited Mr. Ray’s 
endeavours to éxtend his‘obférvations, and gave’ the firft hint of 
thofe journies hé miade over all England, into Scotland and Wales, 
in moft of ‘which ‘he was accompanied by his learned pupil Mr. 
Willughby, ‘and other young gentlemen, Unfatisfied with the 
produétions of ‘his own country, our author refolvéd to examine 
the “natural ‘produétions of foreign'climes. “In'this purfuit he 
travelled, in 1663, over great part of Europe, attended by his 
former pupils; Mr. Willughby, Mr. Skippen, and Mr. Bacon ; 
of-which tour he - publithed'an-account in the year 1673, that 
was extremely well‘reeeived:~ | Snore 


Soon aftér’’Mr. Ray’s return, he was admitted a member of 
the Royal’ Society, an honour which proved an auxiliary {pur 
to his itiduftry. “In 1669’he prepared for the prefs his collec- 
tion of ‘proverbs, collected in his peregrinations through Eng- 
land. The year following he publithed his catalogue of Englith 
plants. In 1672 Mr, Willughby dying, left our author one of 
the five executors'to his will, with ah annuity of fixty pounds, 
in teftimony of his efteem and confidence, charging him like- 
wife with the education-of his,jtwo: fons, the younger of whom 
became lord Middleton... For the,ufe of his young pupils, Mr. 
Ray compofed this, Nomenclator Claficus; a work that proved of 
confiderable fervice to literature. A few months after the death 
of Mr..Willughby, our author lott his beft remaining friend, the 

inge- 
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ingenious bifhop Wilkins ; a citcumftance that grrr 
to marry, according to Dr. Derham. 


In_ 1673, Mr. Ray. publithed his 0 ean, aos sa 
Moral, &c. together with his Catah titpium in exteris 
bus, &¢. This publication was foon. followed ‘id a Collection 
local Englifo Words, and the volume. eked out by a catalogue o 
Englith * birds, fithes, and the method of fmelting and refining 
sneaks and minerals in England., In. 1674, a clof ‘corre(pon< 
dence was maintained between our authot and Mr. Oldenburgh, 
fecretary to the Royal Society; during which time, Mr, Ray’s 
communications form a confiderable part’ of the Philofoptical 
Tranfaétions. It was in one of thefe letters he tranfmiitted his 
ingenious obfervations on the fpecific differences of plants. 
The following year he methodizéd; ‘digefted, and publifhed the 
Ornithology of his deceafed ingenious pupil and patron Mr. Wil- 
lughby, an Englith tranflation’ of which, with additions, he 
printed in +678. , 


At the death of lady Willughby; the young gentlemen were . 
removed from. under the tuition of our.author, which afforded 
him’ more leifure to profecute his botanical Jeétures, The re- 
fult was, that in the year 1682, his Derhodus Plantarum nova, a 
performance equally, ingenious and judicious, appeared. _ His 
reputation was now fo high, that, he was continually. urged by 
his friends, the honourable captain Hatton, Sir Hans Sloane, . 
and Dr. Tancred Robinfon, to compile a-general hiftory of 
plants. At their requeft the firft volume of this-elaborate per- 
formance appeared in 1686, under the title of Hiforta Plantarum 
generaiis; and the fecond the year following. _ Previous to this, 
Mr. Willughby’s Ichthyology, extracted, revifed, methodiled, 
and fitted for the prefs by Mr. Ray, from the papers of the de- 
ceafed, was printed at the expence of the Royal Sogiety. 


Our author’s next performance was. the Fajciculus Ssirpium 
Britannicarum, publified in 1688, in which he promites the Sp- 
nopfis Methodica Stirp. Britan. an elegant little work, , with-held 
from the public by the artifices of bookéellers, until the year 
1690. ' Indeed, we frequently fee our, ingenious author fcurvily 
ufed by thofe literary pedlars, who eftimare genius y qwhat it 
will bring, and weigh erudition in the balance of intereft. 


Mr. Ray next applied himfelf ‘to the miore immediate duties 
of his facred function, with which intention he publithed his 
incomparable demonftration: of the‘being ‘and attributes of God, 
under the title of, T4e Wifdom of Ged manifeficd in the Works of 
the Creation The avidity with. whieh this‘book was purchafed, 
cacouraged him to purfue the famtedefigh, aud occafioned the 
, publi- 
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publication of is Thitee Th ylico-Teslogted Ditconrles am abe 


Chass,’ Délige, “gind Digplidion the World; Me V692! >Barraue! 
= aicerhp ome culate bE Rudy of 


tute, he-once more dropt Ris't Niabewrs, and uihered 


intolight ‘his Sywopfis Merbodica ‘Ani Duadrupediia; Ae 1 
About Wie"lkene tne He pebliied Wl Sli Srp : Burop. sale 
Britatiniaie, whieh involved “hit in’ a’ difpuite with Rivitries; aieP 
Mr. Tourhefort, both efhinent ‘nataralif’s.) Tn this Herat ato 
teteatiow, Mr. Ray actjuitted! himfelf with great ability ;!but Ke 

aitily difeovered, that his difpolition was by Ao tnieahs fitted ox? 
difputation® and wratigling. To cotictude his’ life? * Mr. ‘Ray! 
wis @'inan’ of excellent mattral parts, and Kad ‘a fingalar viva 
city in His ft¥le; whether he wrote in Engliffy or “eure ea 
was Equally eafy to hith ; all which’ (notwithftandin Dave 

age,"and’ the debility and infirmities of His body); Ne reta 

even te his dying ‘day ; of whith he gave ggod’ py ak abe me 
of his letters, written manifeftly with a dying: hand, ~~ 


‘Ina word, in his dealings, no-man more. {trily jut pcin 
his converfation, no, man .more humble, courteous, and affa- 
ble: towards God, no man more devout ; and towards the poon 
and diftreffed, no man more compaffionate wn: sah abaie age 
cording to his abilities.’ 


He died at Black Notley; the place’ of his birth; on sjileanp 
17, 1704-5; and was buried if the parifh church, where’a mou 
nument is ere€ted by his friends, with an elegant Latia inferip~ 
tion, reciting, without flattery, the virtues of the worthy dea 
cealed. ; 


Dr. Derham’s Life. of Mr. Ray is followed by prayers snd 
meditations, c ed by. our. author, which alone fufficiently 
demonttrate the piety of his fentiments. To thefe fucceed 
his Itineraries ; the firft begun in 1658,.the fecond in 1661, 
and the third in 1622. . We fhall prefent our readers with afew 
extracts, which we think convey the moft entertainment. 


In the:firft:journal we meet with the: following: obfervations,, 
which were afterwards illuftrated: and confirmed! by: the ingen 
nious remarks;of Mr. Tournefort, wie ditsilies a@ kind. of veo: 
getation toftdnes'andtocks. 


« Atiguft the 20th; P lodged-at Bintan’ or Ruckftone, and 
that night entered Pools Hole, whichis abour half 2 mile dif 
tant from thence.. “The bottom-of this hole is’ all’ very “unevery 
and flippery, and fomewhat Gangerous to walk-in. “Phe water 
thereia dropping from the top, petrifies into x white’ crumbling 
ftane, fomewhat liké alabafter, dnd wherever there: isa ‘dtop’ ot 
water diftilling from the top, there is utider it a-pillat-of ttone? 
which by degrees rifes higher and higher, and will at laft, doubt- 
; leis, 
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I¢fs, come to tauch the very top.;,One-of thefe pillars, mone, 
large, agd remarkable,thag the reft,, they call. the Font; for. its, 
likere(s,;, for they have,allof. them. a.cavity. in, the head,.con-. 

taining a good quantity of water;intg which the.dropsfall. The, 
water, entire petrifies, Jot, but there be init atoms of -ftone dif- ; 

folyed and fwimming,..as do the pants of ;a. metal diffolyed. in 3. 

conyenient menftryum ; with thefe,. whether the water being, 
overcharged, doth precipitate or let; go fome, orywhether by; 

adhefion. or fimilary. attraction,, fome.. of them, leave ;the water, , 

and ftick to others all at, lait they, compound a great, mafs 2 

For-as common or rain water, falling upon,a ftone, doth,conti-. 

nually carry away fome infenfible ramenta, or atoms: of it,, which, 
probably are fuftained by the water as. by, a.convenient men- 

firuum, fo here the water, being. more than fated, or impreg-, 
nated with lapideous atoms, falling. upon a ftone, .doth,conti-. 

‘nually let fome go, which, being of. the sis nature, adhere, 
to the ftone, and augment its bulk.’. : 


. | Nothing memorable/f*except that our atithor wa? laid’ faft in 
my Lady’s Hole, by a crofs aceident;'o¢eurred’ until he réached, 
Hull. | Here he deferibes the foundation, called TrinityHoufe; 
in which are maintained thirty poor women, called filters, each’ 
of whom has her feparate cell. * This building conmfilts of a 
chapel, two rows of chambers, below -ftairs for the.fifters, and 


two rooms above. fiairs, one very fair, where the brethren of 
the fociety meet, in which hang many tables of: orders for the 
fociety’s government ; another large, chamber where they make 
fails : in the middle whereof hangeth the effigies of @ native of 
Groenland, with a.coat of {kins pon. him, fitting i in a very fmall 
boat or canoe, covered with fkins :*he hath,*in his right hand, 

a pair of wooden. oars, wherewith he rows hjs ‘boat ; in his left 
a dart, with which he ftrikes fith : on‘his forehead 4 thing like 
a trencher, which ferves asa boune-prace, to fence his’ eyes | from 
the fun, and it may bé too, frori‘thedafhing of the water. “Be- 
hind him lies a bladder or fkin-bay,"in which we fuppofe he be- 
ftowed the fifh he‘caught. © (Some-toldous it was a. bladder full 
of oil, with which he ufed to allurethe fith to him.) .'The boat 
is coveréd over with.the fame it.is:madé of, i excepting one hole 
wherein he fits, juft fitted to his body:;.fo thatwhen he fits in. 
it, his legs, and lower part, are.under errs or deck  the,boat 
is thus contrived,. that when it. fhalkbe pl nged by a wave, it 
may. rife again, no water »getting anto it. is was the fame in- 
dividual canoe that. was. taken». with, all its furniture or remex, 
A..1643,, in the fea, by Andry, ew. Barker of Hull. The Groen- 
lander taken, refufed. to, eat, rt died: with nnoget i fullen- 


nefs, im the fence of . soci days,” pe ‘3 
sett efile eaves Mr, 
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Mr. Ray would feem to have delighted in the legends and fa- 


bles which form the tradition of the vulgar, pred of witiel he 
has inferted in his journals. 


In the fecond Itinerary our author charaGterifes the Scottith 
nation, in.a manner that fhews this people were no favourites,’ 
notwithftanding he refufed figning the declaration agind the. 
folemn league and covenant. 


¢« Auguft the 17th, we travelled to Dunbar, a town noted 
for the fight between the Englifh and Scots. The Scots gene-, 
rally (that is the poorer fort) wear, the men blue bonnets on 
their heads, and fome ruffet ; the women only white linnea, 
which hangs down their backs as if a napkin were pinned about 
them. When they go abroad none of them wear hats, but a 
party-coloured blanket, which they call a plad, over their heads 
and fhoulders. The women generally to us feemed none of the 
handfomeit. They are not very cleanly in their houfes, and 
but fluttifh in dreffing their meat. Their way of wafhing lin- 
nen is to tuck up their coats, and tread them with their feet in 
a tub. They have a cuftom to make up the fronts of their 
houfes, even in their principal towns, with fir boards nailed one 
over another, in which are often made many round holes or 
windows to put out their heads. In the beft Scottifh houfes, 
even the king’s palaces, the windows are not glazed through- 
out, but the upper part only, the lower have two wooden fhuts 
ot folds to open at pleafure, and admit the frefh air. The 
Scots cannot endure to hear their country or countrymen fpoken 
againit. They have neither good bread, cheefe, or drink. 
They cannot make them, nor will they learn. Their butter is 
very indifferent, and one would wonder how they could con- 
trive to make it fo bad. ‘They ufe rauch pottage made of coal-, 
wort, which they call 4ea/, fometimes broth of decortigated 
barley. The ordinary country houfes are pitiful cots, built of 
ftone, and covered with turves, having in them but one room, 
many of them no chimneys, the windows very fmall holes, and 
not glazed. In the moft ftately and fafhionable houfes, ip great 
towns, inftead of cieling, they cover the chambers with firr 
boards, nailed on the roof within fide. They have rarely any 
bellows, or warming-pans. It is the manner in fome places 
there, to layon but one fheet as large as two, turned up from the 
feet upwards. The ground in the valleys and plains bears good 
corn, but efpecially deer-barley or bigee; and oats, but rarely 
avheat and rye. We obferved little or no fallow grounds in 
fcotland; fome layed ground we faw, which they manured with 
fea-wreck. The people feem to be very lazy, at leaft the men, 
and may be frequently obferved to plow in theircloaks. -It is 
the fathion of them to wear cloaks when they go abroad, but 
Vou. XI. Februery 1761. * elpecially 
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efpecially on Sundays. They lay out moft they are worth in 
cloaths, anda fellow that hath fcarce ten groats befides to help 
himfelf with, you thall fee-come out of his fmoaky cottage clad 
like a gentleman.’ 


The following defcription of the Scotch worfhip, and the 
Scotch money, may afford. fome entertainment to the wits of 
this country, who are never fo waggifh and pleafant as in their 
national reflections. | 


‘They commonly begin their worfhip with a pfalm before 
the minifter-comes im, who, after the pfalm is finifhed, prayeth, 
and then reads and expounds in fome places, in fome not; then 
another pfalm is fung, and after that their minifter prays again, 
and preacheth as in England. Before fermon, commonly, the 

 ofticers of the town ftand at the church-yard-gate, with a join’d 
ftool and a difh, to gather the alms of all that come to church. 
The people kere frequent their churches much better than in 
England, and have their minifters in more efteem and venera- 
tion. They feem to perform their devotions with much ala- 
crity. There are few or no feéaries or opinionifts among 
them ; they are much addicted to their church government, 
excepting the gentry, who love liberty, and care not to be fo 
itritly tied down. The country abounds with poor people and 
beggars. Their money they reckon after the French manner. 
A bodel (which is the fixth part of our penny) they call ¢way- 
pennies, that is with them two-pence; fo that, upon this ground, 
12 pennies, ora fhilling Scotch (that is, fix bodels) is a penny 
fterling. ‘The Scotch piece marked XX, which we are wont to 
call a Scotch two-pence, is twenty-pence Scotch, that is, two- 
pence fterling, wanting two bodels, or four pennies Scotch ; 
the piece with XL is four-pence fterli:g—————-4 bodels 5 and - 
fo one fhilling fterling is 12 fhillings Scotch. ‘Thirteen-pence 
half-penny Englifh, a mark Scotch. One pound Scotch, twen- 
ty-pence iterling. One écde/ they call tavay-pennies (as above) 
two bodels a plack, three bodels a baubee, four bodels eight pennies, 
fix bodels one foilling Scotch.’ 


The third Itinerary is the moft barren of the whole ; and, 
indeed, nothing can render any of the journals valuable, befides 
their being the remains of a great genius, which we now trea- 
fuce up like precious relics, though, in the life-time of the au- 
thor, they were not worth the paper on which they are printed. 
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Arr. IL. D. Juftiniani Znfitutionum Libri Quatuor. The Pour 
Books of Juttinian’s Inftitutes. Tranflated into Englith, with 


Notes, 6y George Harris, LL. D. The fecond Edition. ato. 
Pr. 15s. Withers. + 


AY the firft appearance of Dr.: Harris’s tranflation of Jufti- 
nian’s Inftitutes preceded the commencengent of our pe- 
riodical labours, we embrace this earn the republi- 






cation, to recommend a performance fo learnedfand neceflary to | 
the gentleman, the fcholar, and the lawyer.f In perfpicuity, 
energy, and even elegance, the language of the Inftitutions is 
little inferior to that of the pureft Auguftan writers, though 
penned only a few years before the almoft total extinétion of the 
Latin tongue in the Eaftern empire. A beautiful fimplicity 
runs through the whole diction and difpofition, which renders 
the performance truly claflical ; but what ftamps it with peculiar 
value is, that here we have comprized in a {mall compafs the 
elements and firft principles of the Roman law, which, like our 
own, {welled to the enormous bulk of two thoufand volumes, 
though contained, in their incipient ftate, within the narrow li- 
mits of the twelve tables. As thefe written laws were fubje& 
to various interpretations, the fixed meaning was determined 
by the learned, and their decifion formed what was firft called 
the jus civil, or, as we apprehend, the jus civium, that rule 
for diftributing juftice among the citizens of Rome, which af-’ 
terwards diffufed itfelf through the whole empire. Thefe deter- 
minations being certain, fteady, and folemn, they were always 
deemed an important branch, but not all the Roman law. Be- 
fides the aGiones juris, as thefe determinations were called, there 
were the ordinances made by the fole authority of the fenate, 
the edicts of particular magiftrates, the imperial decrees, and 
the pleb:jtita, or laws enaéted by the commons, without the au- 
thority of the fenate. The continual multiplication of thefe, 
not only rendered the ftudy of the law intolerably laborious ; 
but by removing it from common underftanding, put it entirely 
in the hands of men, whofe intereft it was to raife eternal fub- 
je@% of debate and litigation ; to remedy which, the emperor 
Juftinian ordered his chancellor Tribonianus, affifted by Theo- 
philus and Dorotheus, perfons eminently fkilled in the laws pf 
their country, to reduce the whole into a regular limited fyf- 
tem, ‘This tafk was executed in fo matterly a manner, as to 
convey the higheit idea of the ability and integrity of the com- 
pilers, who may, in fome refpeéts, be deemed the legiflators 
of all Europe. There is fcarce a chriftian itate where the 
code, digefts and inftitutes are not received, perhaps under fome 
reftriCtions, and with certain alterations; even in Turkey the 
H 2 Juitinian 
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Juftinian Greek code is held in great eftimation. In Germany 
and Holland, the civil law is the municipal; in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and part of Great Britain, it is controuled only by the 
jus-regium, and éuftom in the two former; by the ftatutes of 
the federunt, part of the regia magiftatis, and fome peculiar cuf- 
toms in the latter. The Englifh indeed in general prefer the 
common and ftatute law to the civil; whether with reafon or 
not we will not pretend to determine : however, it ftill directs 
all judgments in ecelefiaftical courts, the courts of admiralty,’ 
and of the two univerfities. The fame may be obferved with 
tefpect to the northern kingdoms ; in all Scandinavia, the civil’ 
law has fcarce any footing ; but it is otherwife in fouthern 
countries. Over all Italy it bears great fway, except in the pon- 
tiff’s dominions,where it is reftrained by the canon law ; inVenict, 
where cuftom and the fenatus confultum prevails ; and in Na- 
ples, where the Lombard laws are faid to direct the judgment 
of the courts. With refpeé& to France, the civil law forms in 
the fouthern provinces the balk of the municipal law ; in all 
the other provinces it is the foundation of the cuftomary law. 
Thus, from its univerfality among polifhed nations, we may 
infer the excellency of thofe laws which governed the greateft 
people upon earth ; how they came to be rejected by fome na- 
tions, as inconfiftent with perfe& liberty, is to us an unfathom. 
able myftery. It is true, the variety of tranfaions in a pow- 
erful, rich, and commercial kingdom, may require very confi- 
derable additions ; but we can by no means accede to the opi- 
nion, that a multiplicity of laws is the beft fecurity of liberty. 
They may poflibly limit the decifion of the judge ; but they 
give full {cope to the chicane.and artifice of pettifoggers, and 
render juftice fo difficult of accefs, that only the rich and po- 
tent can profit by her refidence in the commonwealth. This 
feems to be confirmed by the example of a certain great prince, 
. who, though an abfolute monarch, is equally the friend of civil 
and political liberty. He has thought proper to abridge the 
voluminous body’6f the law, and rather to truft the property 
of his fubjects in the hands cf judges, who may fometimes per- 
vert juitice, than fuffer innocence always to be a where 
the party is indigent. 


With refpe& to the performance under confideration, the 
public is greatly obliged to the learned tranflator, for clearing 
the'channels to the fountain of juftice, before obftructed by the 
difficulty and ambiguity which always attends a dead language,- 
to thofe who are not blefled with a liberal education, and per- 
fe€tly acquainted with the elaflics. Befides a juft and not ine- 
legant tranilation,: we are favoured with notes, which elucidate 
obfcure paflages, and frequently point out the analogy between the 
=a common 


















common and the civil laws.” In. thefe, however, the -duthob is: > 
not always fo copious as we could with, efpecially with refpe& to. | 
the laws of nature and nations. One inftance of) this willbe ; 
fufficient.. Juftinian derives,the word /ervas,, a fa from, fer- 

ware to preferve, and mancipium, a word of ae ame. 

from manucapere, to take by the hand, of an ¢énemy. Our 3 auth; xs 
note upon this feétion, is to. the, following purpofe ; ‘That, MES 
foners taken in war between chriftian princes, at at_this day. nia 
not fold, or even forced to work, but remain until. t ey are. ci - 
ther exchanged or ranfomed.’ But he ought to ‘sh blerved, ~ 
that this lenity is the effect of cuftom, and‘not of anceftabliftied 
law among nations. On the contrary, when Lewis:the XIVth 0: 
fuddenly over-ran the Netherlands, in the year 16749 themmuls u: 
titude of prifoners taken became a burthen upon:the goveri= 
ment. To remove the grievance, Colbert propofed: to make 
them work at the great canal then cutting in Languedoe, The 
proje& was oppofed as contrary ‘to the law of’ nations; it: was: > 
debated, and, at length, referred to the moft eminentcivilians’» 
of France, who gave it as their opinion, that’ the’ prifoners™: 
might, agreeable to the law of nations,’ be -compelled sto:work * 
for the benefit of that government by which they were main- 
tained, but under no greater hardihips than the king’ § ‘Tiege and 
natural fubjects. So curious and pertinent ‘a cafe, we are afto- 
nifhed, fhould efcape‘the obfervation of our author. +e 


The fubfequent note upon the general divifiert of’ hen into 
freemen and flaves, will be deemed curious and interefting by 
thofe who are not converfant with the part of our law here 
treated. ‘ But it muft not be omitted, (fays” our"alithor) that 
even now, upon a prefumption of neceflity, the Edgiifh permit 
flavery in the plantations ; and this may lead’ th ua dér‘to en- 
quite, whether a negroe brought into Englan where faves 
are certainly not neceflary, fhall ftill coHithin ‘to bea lave, and 
be recoverable at law, if hequits the fervice of hissnafter,? As 7 
to this quettion, it feems to bée.a fettled point, that an action of, 
trever will not lie for a négtoe,:becaule the owner has. pot ate 
abfelute property in a negroé, :fo as to kill him... Euere,hathiy 
alfo been much doubt as toian attion of; trefpafsi; but-the:, 
more prevalent opinion is, that though a. generah action of 
tref{pafs will not lie, yet a fpecial action, per quod fervitium amir. 
jit, may legally be maintained, if brought’ by. the matter 5, fo, 
that if property in a negroe.cancbe fully: proved, he will not be: 
able to maintain his liberty by baptifm, or refidence an England.’ 

Thefe opinions are quoted from other authors ; they would 
feem to be adopted by Dr: Deé, and theycarejoindeed, per- 
feGly confiftent with the fondamental laws and: right: of pro-\, 
perty, however they may féeth to.contradic the Jaws of. a} 
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and the principles of Chriftianity. We have here quoted them, » 
becaufe the fiibje& has lately been debated, and learnedly argued 
in our courts of judicature. 


To-fhew that cafuiftry and chicane were not wholly removed ~ 
from‘ thefe beft elements of the moft perfeé laws, and at the 
fame*time afford our readers a fpecimen of Dr. Lee’s abilities as 
a ttanflatot, we fhall beg leave to quote the following extraordi- 
naty article upon bargains, and the diftinction made between 
barter and purchafe. 


‘ Item pretium in numerata pecunia confiftere debet ; nam 
in ceteris rebus, an pretium effe poffet, valde querebatur ; ; ve- 
lutisan Homo, aut fundus, aut toga, alterius rei pretium effe 
poflit.. Et Sabinus et Caffius etiam in alia re putabant pretium 
poffe confiftere ; undo illud, quod vulgo dicebatur, permuta- 
tione ferum ensptionem et venditionem contrahi ; eamque fpe- 
ciem emptionis et venditionis vetuftifiimam effe. Argumento- 
que utebantur Greco poeta Homero, qui aliquam partem ex- 
ercitus Achivorum vinum fibi comparaffe ait, permutatis qui- 
bufdam. rebus, his verbis, 


Noss 2° x Anj.voro TAPES ATKY O1VOY BYETA. 
Evbey ap GsysCovra naennoowvTes Axetboby 
Adal ee XAAKA » aAAOE oO aiBeurs orongws 
Aanos os phvosc, our ros O avroics Boroow, 

: Ad%Xos avipamodeacs. 


Hoc eft. 


Nawes.autem e Lemno appulerunt vinum vehentes : 
Liline vinum emebant Achivi comantes caput, 
_, Ahi quidem ere, alii autem ferro nigro, 
} Y Alii prllibus, alii ipfis bobus, 
Alii etiam mancipiis. Tliad VII. 


Diverfe fchole autores contra fentiebant ; 3 aliudque effe exifti- 
mabant petmutationem rerum, aliud emptionem et venditio- 
nem ; alioqui non poffe rem expediri, permutatis rebus, quz 
videatur res venifie, et que pretit nomine data effe ; nam, 
utramque videri et veniffe et pretii nomine datam effe, rationem 
non pati. Sed Proculi fententia, dicentis, permutationem pro- 
priam ‘effe fpeciem contraétus a venditione feparatam, merito 
prevaluit; cum et aliis Homericis verfibus adjuvabatur, et va- 
lidioribas rationibus argumentabatur : quod et anteriores Divi 
Principes admiferunt, et in nottris Digeftis Jatius fignificatur.’ 


© The price,of any thing bought fhould confif? of cafe or money told ; 
fir it hath been, much doubted, whether the price of goods can be faid 
io be paid, if any other thing is given Jor them than vuoney ; as, for 
inftanct, 
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inflance, whether a flave, a piece of ground, or a robe, can be paid as 
the price of athing, The lawyers Sabinus and Caffius thought, that 
a price might confift of any thing, and from hence it bas been commonly 
Jaid, that emptio-venditio, or buying and felling, is contra&ed by 
commutation, and that this pecies of buying and felling is the moft an- 
cient. The advocates for this fide of the queftion quote Homer, w 
relates in the following lines, that a part of the Grecian army bought 
wine by giving other things in exchange for it. 


Wine the reft purchas’d at their proper coft, 

And well the plenteous freight fupplied the hoft : 

Each in exchange proportion’d treafures gave, 

Some brafs or iron, fome an ox or ilave. Pope. 


* But the lawyers of ancther /e& maintained the contrary, and de- 
clared, that commutation was one thing, and emptio-venditio ano- 
ther ; for otherwife, faid they, in tht commutation of any two things 
it can never appear, which has been fold, and which bas been given, 
as the price of the thing fold; and it is contrary to reafon, that each 
foould appear to have been fold, and that each alfo foould appear to have 
been given, as the price of the other. And the opinion of Proculus, 
avho maintained, that commutation is a /pecies of contract, feparate 
from vendition, hath defervedly prevailed: for he is Jupported by other 
verfes from Homer, and has inforced his opinion with the ftrongeft ar- 
guments ; and this is the dodrine, which our predeceffors, the emperors 
Dioclefian and Maximian, have admitted, as it appears more at large 
in cur digefts.’ 


This paffage alone is fufficient toconvince us, that no human 
laws can attain abfolute perfeflion; and that our author is a 
free, fenfible, and judicious tranflator. 





Art. IV. Thoughts on Education. By the late Bifbop Burnet. 
Now firft printed from an original Manufcript. 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. 
Wilfon, 


N OW that perfonal prejudices are forgotten, and the ebul- 
litions of party-rage have, in a great meafure, fubfided, 
the works of bifhop Burnet are grown into extraordinary re- 
queft.. The intelligent part of mankind feem generally con- - 
vinced that his heart was uncorrupted, his learning extenfive, | 
his piety unfeigned, and his charity unaffected. The mifrepre- 
fentation of faéts in his writings, the forward impertinence of 
his conduét, his heat, arrogance, and fficioufnefs, they im- 
pute to his credulity, prepoffeffion, and a miftaken zeal for the © 
good of his country. With fuch grains of allowance the Hii- 
tory of his own Tintys may be profitably perufed ; but all, or 
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moft of his other pieces, may be fafely read without any-cau- 
tion: of thefe, the traét now before us is not the leaft deferv- 
ing. The editor in his preface informs us, that the original ma- 
nufcript, in Burnet’s own hand-writing, may be feen at the pet 
lifher’s ; and that it was found by Sir Alexander Dick, of 
tonfield, among the papers of his grandfather Sir John Cuning-. 
hame, of Caprington, a very learned man, and eminent Scotch 
: lawyer, who was an intimate friend of the author. It was 
written in the year 1668, when Mr. Burnet had not quite at- 
tained the twenty-fifth year of his age; for which‘reafon the 
editor hopes the reader will not expeét the Englifh to be'fo cor- 
re&t, fo pure or elegant, as that of the bifhop’s later works, 
which were written at a moreadvanced age, after he Had refided 
long in England... Certain itis, he greatly altered his ftile after 
the date of this compofition, and avoided many Scottith words 
and idioms, with which it alsounds: but we queftion whether 
his fubfequent language did not lofe in ftrength, as much as it 
gained in polifhing. His Hiftory of the Reformation is com- 
piled in a dry, ftiff, and formal ftile, not free of Scotticifms ; 
but that ufed in the Hiftory of his own Times, is carelefs, dif- 
fufe, converfational, and goffipping. All things confidered, 
we cannot but applaud the language of this eflay, as nervous, 
éxpreffive, and even elegant ; interlarded, indeed, with French 
words, fome of which have been adopted by a late writer *, 
celebrated for his ftile, who, we will yenture to fay, never 
dreamed that bifhop Burnet had got the ftart of him in this 
particular. The word opiaiafrity, for example, he -ufes as a 
fubftantive, to fignify what no Englith word cam fo properly ex- 
prefs, an. obitinate or head-{trong attachment to one’s own opi- 
nion ; and opimiaffrous, as an adje€tive ; but he never inferts:the 
word opiniaire, as a verb: a liberty which the other has taken. 
with very little és ea to the genius of the Englith language. 
Here alfo we find the words salitures for polifhing’; contrecarrey 
for thwarting; cel/iude, for loftuneis of mind; .chimerique, for 
chimerical ; and ornacy, for elegance. Many Scotticifmis occur 
in theorthography and order of conftru€tion, and fome expref- 
fions that appear odd to an Englith reader. For inftance ;— 
« Since the minds of children are moulded into the temper of 
that cafe and body wherein they are ihruft, and the healthfulnefs and 
firength of their bodies is fuitable to the fource and fountain whence 
they fprung”—And in-another place ;—* They framped, clapped 
their hands, and frifeed with thar bodies,’ 


With refpeé& to the plan of this little tra&, he ieee down 
rules for education, through the different periods of childhood, 





* Lord Bolingbroke, ; 
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boyhood, 
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boyhood, and youth, until his pupil hath attained the age of 
maturity. The rules are generally fenfible, illuftrated. with ob-+ 
fervations from antient hiftory, and enforced by reflections of 
his own, which are, -for the moft part, equally pertinent and 
obvious. He propofes that the child fhould be nurfed by its 
own mother, if her health will permit ; that it fhould contra& 
an habitual love of cleanlinefs ; a maxim wery neceffary to be in- 
eulcated on the other fide of the Tweed : that after it’s being wean- 
ed, it fhould be kept by a difcreet and modeft woman ; for: many, 
bafe fluts learn their children, very early obfcene talk and im- 
pure actions : that at the age of four or five, he fhould begin 
to read, and be inftruéted in the firft principles of religion : 
that he fhould be carefully guarded againft the habits of fying, 
fwearing, fcolding, and obfcenity: that he fhould begin with: 
the Pfalms, tho’ not in metre, and con fhort and feleét fen- 
tencées of fciipture: that he fhould not be feverely punithed for. 
the follies and wildnef$ of childhood, nor be oppreffed with too 
much ftudy ; but encouraged with praife, and prefents; fhamed. 
out of trivial faults by fcorn and negle&t, and correéted fe- 
verely, tho’ feldom, for vices of greater confequence. He pre- 
fers a private tutor to a public fchool, on account,of the child’s 
morals, and propofes that he fhould be boarded at a diftance 
from his own family, that he may not be fpoiled by the mo-. 
ther, diflipated by company, or corrupted by the fervants. He 
next expatiates on the choice of a governor diftin& from a pre- 
ceptor; and by his defcription of a perfon qualified for this tafk, , 
one would be apt to imagine he was recommending himfelf to 
the office. Ih order to feafon the pupil’s mind with réligion, he, , 
like a true Scotch parfon of that age, prefcribes frequent read- é 
ing, expounding, and getting the {cripture by rote, a reverence. 
forthe fabbath, hearing fermons, devout exercifes, and praying . 
three times a-day: dy which management, it is ten to one that 
the pupil is ‘either foured into a bigot, or fo difgufted with the 
burthen of religious exercife, that he takes. the firft opportu-. 
nity to fly from it as an oppreffion, and falls into the oppofite 
extreme of profligacy and irreligion. Neither are wé of his 
opinion, * that to contend againit a paffionate temper, may well 
heighten it, but fhall never extirpate it.’ A paffionate temper 
is’ like a wild beaft, which muft be tamed by correction, when 
the fubje& is young and tractable : if it be foothed and neg-., 
lected, it will grow intolerable. He advifes the- boy. to be. 
reared in a hardy manner, with a contempt for the delicacies of 
the palate, to be reftrained and mortified in point of effrontery, . 
arrogance, pride, vanity, and loquacity; to be informed and 
improved by precept, example, and difcourfe. For teaching 
the Latin tongue, he recommends the Accidence of Lilly, and” 
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the Grammar of Voffius. As the beft authors to learn, he pro- 

fes Czfar and Terence; and Virgil, for the purity and noble- 
nefs of his ftile; tho’ in point of imagination, he fays he deferves 
not the name of a poet. Weswvon’t take his werd for that, though 
it be affirmed in verbo facerdotis. / 


Virgil, though perhaps inferior to Homer in the fublime, in 
point of genius and invention ; is furely not deficient in fancy ; 
and in majefty and fweetnefs of verfification, as well as in fenti- 
ment, and the pathos, far above all poets ancient and modern. 
He recommends frequent verfions and tranflations, and exhorts 
the governor to fpeak Latin always to his fcholar. Inftead of 
Iong lectures of morality, he advifes difcourfes upon hiftory and 
geography, illuftrated by good maps, but an utter exclufion 
from the ftudy of politics : dwt for this exclufion no good reafon is 
affigned. He rejeés flagellation, which ferves no other pur- 
pofe than that of rendering a boy callous to reproof. He di- 
rets that his tecreations may_be fuited to his own tafte, whe- 
ther in cultivating a flower-garden, learning mufic, dancing, 
painting, or engraving. The Latin language being tolerably 
underitood, he propofes the Greek and Hebrew ; and after 
thefe the French, which being acquired, he fays the Italian and 
Spanifh will be found very eafy. He is of opinion that no 
youth ought to ftudy the fchool-philofophy, nor be too curious 
and fubtle in matters of divinity ; nor examine them by the 
quirks of fophiftry ; nor perufe any books on theology, except 
fuch as explain the {cripture. He enjoins, however, ferious dif- 
couifes of God, frequent prayer, meditation, and difcourfes on 
the vanity of human life, the ftudy of Solomon’s Ecclefiaftes, 
the ftoical philofophy (for what purpofe we know not) and the 
works of Epiétetus, Moreover, the pupil ought to learn ana- 
tomy, botany, agriculture, plantation, natural hiftory, expe- 
riments, mathcmatics, aftronomy, mufic, fortification, optics, 
dialling, architeClure, and ftatuary. He fhould exercife him- 
felf in hunting, hawking, fhooting, archery, riding, and hand- 
ling his arms. After the age of eighteen (when we think it is 
high time that his tutor foould take bis leave) he may be taught the 
fublimer doctrines of religion, and be impreffed with a noble ge- 
nerofity of temper, a contempt of riches, a love of virtue, an 
affection for his country, and a fenfe of duty to his prince. 
What follows, we with the bifhop had praétifed in his own per- 
fon. ‘* He muft abbor broils and incendiaries ; and not liften 
to any tattles againft thofé in authority, efpecially the king.’ 
Tt mig!.t likewife have been for the advantage of the bifhop’s 
ewn character, had he in the courfe of his own conduét, been 
more attentive to the fubfequent countels. 

| ‘He 
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‘He muft alfo recommend modefty much to him, and a ha- 
tred of luft and all impurity ; and that the rather if he be robuft 
and hot blooded. 


« But after and above all, he muft give him many a leéture 
of humility and felf-diftruft ; for at this age begin youths to 
{well with a high opinion of themfelves, and a value of their 
own parts, joined with a contempt of others ; and this, if not 
overcome, will deface all the beauty of this fair fuperftru€ture. 
For I account ane opiniaftrous and felfe willed youth almoft 
quite loft. He fould therefore often be told what a poor thing 
man is; howlittle he knows or can doe; aud how at beft heis 
but one of God almightie his tools ; as alfo how {mall a matter 
learning is in itfelfe, how valuable foever it be, compared to 
other things ; how few things wee know ; how all our know- 
ledge pierceth no deeper than the furface of things; how im- 
poflible it is for a youth to know how to governe himfelf. 
Thefe things muft he hear upon both his ears. And fo much 
for his manners at this age. 


‘ The things he is to learne are, firit, difcretion, to know 
how to live in the world; how to converfe, to be filent, to 
choofe friends, to find out peoples humours ; and how to gain 
love, and the like. Thefe he muft be well dire&ted in ; for now 
muft he learn to be a man, and live among them. The Pro- 
verbs will doe well for this: and for humane writers, the beft I 
know is the fon of Sirach,’ * 

When 

* Bifhop Burnet was famous for that abfence of thought which 
conftitutes the character of what the French call L’Etourdie. All 
the world knows, that in Paris, about the year 1680, feveral la- 
dies of quality were imprifoned on fufpicion of poifoning, and 
among the refit, the countefs of Soiflons, niece of cardinal Ma- 
zarin, and mother of the famous warrior prince Eugene of Sa- 
voy. In the latter end of queen Anne’s reign, when the prince 
came over to England, bifhop Burnet, whofe curiofity was as 
eager as that of any woman in the kingdom, begged of the 
duke of Marlborough, that he might have the fatisfaétion of 
being in company with a perfon, whofe fame refounded thro’ all 
Kurope. The duke complied with his requeft, on condition that 
he would be upon his guard againft faying any thing that might 
give difguft ; and he was invited to dine with the prince, and 
other company, at Marlborough-Houfe. The bifhop, mindful 
of the caution he had received, refolved to fit filent and incog- 
vito during the whole entertainment, and might have kept his 
refolution, had not priace Eugene, fecing him a dignified cfer- 
gyman, 
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When the youth is turned of twenty-one, he muft ftudy the 
laws of his country, learn to manage his own. affairs, to°im- 
prove his own eftate, direét and improve the manufaéturés of 
the kingdom. He reprobates the ftudy of politics for avery 
ftrange reafon, viz. ‘ A young man» is mot capable of :that dif-, 
cretion which is requifite for the management of affairs’ but 
if he does not begin to ftudy politicsin his youth, we will ven. 
ture to prognoiticate he will not underftand them in his old.age, 
He fays acamp, unlefs under a virtuous commander, ‘is a So- 
dom for a young man; and that a foldier of fortune, is both an 
unvirtuous and ungentlemanny. courfe of life. This aft opi- 
nion will, we fuppofe, be contefted by the admirers of a prince 
Eugene, acount de Saxe, a marfhal Keith, and a prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunfwick. Finally, he difapproves of travelling, 
becaufe young m en by going abroad are apt to be corrupted in 
their morals, to become atheifts, to be. involved in dangerous 
quarrels, and to imbibe a contempt for their own county, The 
reader will take notice, Mr. Burnet was. writing to the youth of 
Norih- Britain. 


On the whole, tho’ the precepts contained in this effay are 
now univerfally known, and the piece’iS neither perfe& in’ the 
pian, nor methodical in the arrangement; the obfervations flow 
from. good fenfe and folid refle&tion; and confidering that it 
was written near an hundred years ago, by a country gk ge in 
Scotland, may be deemed a real curiofity. 


een 





gyman, taken it in his head to ask who he was. Heno fooner 
underftood that it was Dr. Burnet, of whom he had often - 
heard, than ‘he addrefféd' himfelf to the bifhop, and among 
other queftions aiked when he was laft at Paris? Burnet, 
fluttered by this unexpected addrefs, and ftill more perplexed 
by an eager defire to give the fatisfaGtion required, anfwered 
with precipitation, ‘that ‘he could not recollect the’ year, but 
it. was at the time when the countefs of Soiffons was im- 
pufoned. He had fcarce-pronounced the words, when his eyes 
meeting thofe of theduke, he inftantly recognized his blinder, 
and was deprived of all the difcretion he had left. He redoubled 
his error by asking’ pardon of his highnefs: he ftared ‘wildly 
around, and feeing the whole company embarraffed, and‘ out of 
countenance, retired in the utmoit confufion. , 
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Agr. V, Giphantia : ts A View of What Has Paffed, What Is 
Now Pafingssands during the prefent Century, What Wal Pafs, in 
the World, Tranflated from the original French, with explana 
tory Notes Boe Pr, 2s. 6d. Horsfield. 


Enéral fatyrifts are ufually tinctured with a degree of mi- 

fanthfopy ; ‘they diflike the fpecies for the faults of indivi- 
duals, and they attribute to the whole what is due only to a final 
portion | of mankind. Thistalent of prying into the infirmities 
of human. nature, is frequently ufeful to the public; it is al- 
ways inconvenient to the pofleflor: it correéts the vanity, the 
affectation, and the vices of other men; but it breeds conceit, 
pride, obftinacy, and peevifhnefs in the mind of the owner. 
Though it is founded on good fenfe, it deftroys -the beft fruits 
of that invaluable blefling,—felf-happinefs. One cannot de- 
claim againft the world without dreading fome retribution ; the 
fatyrift, in the. full career of triumph, trembles at the thoughts 
of being hated by thofe he pretends to defpife, and he com- 
monly meets with that contempt which he fo liberally beftows. 


The author of Giphantia is animated, keen, moral, inven- 
tive, and judicious, but his fatire is too general, and his chaf- 
tifement too indifcriminate to produce reformation, the true 
obje& of fatyr. He lafhes the French with peculiar feverity, 
but he with-holds not the rod from other nations, and indeed 
from human nature ; even its weakneffes and incurable infirmi- 
ties, have not efcaped his acrimony. Where is the advantage 
of rendering us diffatisfied with a condition which we are inca- 
pable of amending? Swift has been juftly blamed for the horri- 
ble pictures drawn in his Gulliver; but humanity never ap- 
peared in more frightful colours, than in our author’s review of 
the four great monarchies of Affyria, Perfia, Greece, and 
Rome. It muft be confeffed the lineaments are ftrong, the co- 
lours glowing, the ftile fublime, and all the figures animated ; 
yet the whole groupe is gigantefque, and what the French call 
outre, or extravagant. All the fofter features, and more amiable 
graces, are wholly omitted, juft as if the painter had compofed a 
portrait from the deformities of nature, taking a monftrous nofe 
from one, a fquint eye from another, a wry neck, a diftorted 
fpine, dr bandy legs from a third perfon of his acquaintance. 
There is in truth but little wit required for this- fpecies of 
writing ; and had not the author been recommended by other 
qualities, we fhould no more compare him to Theopraftus, Ho- 
race, Juvenal, or Le Sage, than we would compare Heemfkirk 
to Raphael. Hurried on by an inquifitive fpirit and thirft of 


Knowledge, our author traverfes the deferts of Africa, amidft © 
’ tempelts 
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tempefts and whirlwinds of fand, guided by an invifible pro- 
tecting Being, to the beautiful ifland Giphantia, over which the 
fpirit prefides. Here all the arcana of nature, and the inmef 
fecrets of the human mind, are expofed to his view, by a variéty 
of means which difplay a confiderable fhare of invention, anda 
happy talent for defcription. He breathes his fatyrical vein in 
the following ftrain, which he puts into the mouth of the tute- 
Jary fpirit. 


« I have a fovereign plant to fix the human mind, and 
which would give ftedinefs even to a Babylonian: but for 
thefe fifty years I have been diligently obferving Babylon, and 
have not found one fingle moment, wherein the inclinations, 
cuftoms, and manners have been worth fixing. 


‘Ihave another plant, moft excellent for checking the too 
lively fallies of the fpirit of invention: but thou knoweft how: 
rare thefe falfies are now-a-days: never was invention at a 
lower ebb. One would think that every thing has been faid, 
and that nothing more remained but to adapt things to the tafte 
and mode of the age. 


‘ I have a root which would never fail to allay that fournefs of 
the learned who cenfure one another: but I obferve that with- 
out their abufing and railing at each other, no man would con- 
cern himfelf about their difputes. It is a fort of pleafure to 
fee them bring themfelves as well as learning into contempt. I 
leave the malignity of the readers to divert themfelves with the 
malignity of the authors.’ 


He proceeds in his fevere ftrictures on the French, whom he 
characterifes under the name of Babylonians. 


« On the Babylonians (fays he) nature has beftowed an in- 
exhauftible fund of agreeablenefs. Her aim was manifeftly to 
form a people the moft amiable. They were made to enliven 
reafon, to root out the thorns that fpring from the approaches 
of the fciences, to foften the aufterity of wifdom, and, if pofli- 
ble, to adorn virtue. Thou knoweft it: her favours which 
fhould have been diffufed on thefe objeéts have been diverted 
from their deftination ; and frivoloufnefs and debauchery have 
been cloathed with them. In the hands of the Babylonians, 
vice lofes all her deformity. Behold in their manners, their 
difcourfes, their writings, with what difcretion vice unveils 
herfelf, with what art fhe ingages, with what addrefs fhe infi- 
nuates: you have not yet thought of her, and fhe is feated in 
your heart. Even he who, by his funétion, lifts up his voice 
againft her, dares not paint her inher true colours. Ina word, 
no where does vice appear lefs vice than at Babylon. Eyen to 
the 
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the very names, all things are changed, all things are foftened. 
The fincere and honeft are now-a-days your modifh men who 
are outwardly all complaifance but inwardly full of corruption : 
Good company are not the virtuous but thofe who excel in pal- 
liating vice. The man of fortitude is not he that bears the 
fhocks of fortune unmoved, but he that braves Providence: 
Bare-faced irreligion is now ‘tiled free-thinking, blafphemy is 
called boldnefs of fpeech, and the moft fhameful exceffes, gal- 
lantry. Thus it is that with what they might become a pat- 
tern to all nations, the Babylonians (to fay no worfe) are growa 
libertines of the moft feducing and moit dangerous kind.’ 


After a variety of opinions on happinefs, we have the de- 
bate determined by the following pertinent ftory : 


« A certain man was continually travelling about, and always . 
on foot : quite tired out, he faid: If I had a horfeI fhould be con- 
tented. He had ahorfe; but the rain, the cold, the fun were ftill 
troublefome to him. A horfe (fays he) is not fufficient; a cha- 
riot only can fcreen me from the inclemencies of the air. His 
fortune increafed, and a chariot was bought. What followed? 
Exercife till then had kept our traveller in health : as foon as 
that ceafed, he grew infirm and gouty ; and prefently after, it 
was not poffible for him to travel either on foot or on horfeback 
or in a chariot.’ 


The following obfervations are equally juft and fpirited : 


‘ I faw the moft refpeftable of human propenfities carry men 
to the ftrangeft exceffes. Some were addrefling their prayers 
to the fun, others were imploring the aid of the moon, 
and others proftrating themfelves before mountains ; one was 
trembling at the afpeé& of thundering Jove, another was bend- 
ing the knee to an ape. The ox, the dog, the cat, had their 
altars. Incenfe was burning even to vegetables ; grain, beans, 
and onions had their worfhip and votaries. 


‘1 faw the raee of mankind divide themfelves into as many 
parties as religions; thefe parties [ faw diveft themfelves of all 
humility and cloath themfelves with fanaticifm, and thefe fana- 
tics worrying one another like wild beafts. 


‘I faw men who adored the fame God, who facrificed upon 
the fame altar, who preached to the people the doéttrine of 
peace and love, I faw thefe very men fall out about unintelligi- 
ble queftions, and mutualiy hate, perfecute, and deftroy one . 
another. O God! what will become of man, if thy goodnets 
doth not exceed their weaknefs and folly ?” 


Our author’s refleflions on the tafte and literature of his 
countrymen are exceedingly fevere ; 
2 * SuccefS 
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« Succefs infpires confidence; and too much confidencé 
breeds negle&t. To have the eye always on the ancients grew 
diftafteful. They have had their merit (faid the Babylonians) 
and we have ours: who can fay we do not equal them? They 
therefore fet up for themfelves: and the tafte, not the more ge- 
neral, and of all the nations, but the tafte peculiar to them cha- 
racterifed their works. See almoft all our poems, our hifto- 
ries, our fpeeches, our books, all is after the Babylonian mode ; 
much of art, little of nature’; a vaft fuperficies, no depth 5 all 
is florid, light, lively, fparkling; all is pretty, nothing is fine. 
Methinks I forefee the judgment of pofterity : they will confi 
der the works of the feventeenth century as the greateft efforts © 
of the nation towards the excellent; and the works of the, 
eighteenth, as pictyres wherein the Babylonians have taken 
pleafure to paint themfelves. 


¢ If our writers are capable to go back and refume their great 
patterns, itis known what ey can do ; they are fure.to pleafe 
all the world, and for ever: but if they continue to ftand on 
their own bottom, their works will be only trinkets of fancy, 
on which the prefent tafte ftamps a value, and which another 


tafte will foon bury in oblivion.’ 


The abfurdity of civil wars, kindled on account of religion, 
is admirably ridiculed in an eaftern tale, penned in the fpirit of 
Montefquieu. We cannot deny our readers the fatisfaction. of 
what afforded us great entertainment. 


«« Hearken, O ye people of Chorafan. There was in Egypt ' 
a famous city called Ombi ; it was near another greatcity name ° 
ed Tentyris : both were fituated on the fertile banks of the 
Nile. In that part, the river bred a great number of croco- 
diles ; and thefe voracious animals fo fiercely attacked thefe two 
cities, that the inhabitants were going to remove. ‘The gover- 
nors of Tentyris were apprehenfive that their authority would 
vanith, and the citizens would come to be difperfed. They af- 
fembled therefore the Tentyrites, and faid : 


“* You. fuffer the deftruion of animals to increase and multiply in 
peace. ‘Hear what we have to declare to you in the name of the Nile, 
your fofter-father and your god. Woe be unto you, if you remain any 
longer in this frate of indolence ! ‘Arm without delay, and wage War 
againft the monfters that devour your wives and children. 


‘Tt was the injunction of the Nile, and not to bedifputed. The 
Tentyrites took up arms, but it was with great difadvantage, 
and never was advice mdre imprudent. The ¢rocodiles, invul- 
nerable in almoft all the parts of their bodies, killed many 


more men than the men killed monfters. The governors of . 
Ombi 
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Ombi ufed nciifiteens artifice to keep the Ombites frbm leaving 
their city. 


«¢ Harken, (fatd they to them) the god’ Nil’ fpetihs to you by 

bur mouth; I create plenty among the ide I inrich their lands, I - 
fatten their flocks ; my waters flow and they grow rich: The crocos ' 
dile is my Jervant, and I permit him now and then ta ) feed upon fome 
of them ; this is the only tribute I require for all my benefits: and, 


inflead of rejoiting at baving it in their power by a fingle a& to ren- 


der themfélves agreeable to me, they diftrog one another, if my fervant 
fixes a féew children. Let them ceafe'to complain, or £ cvill. cease to 


feed them; I will with-hold my waters, and all foall perifh. 


- * The moment the Ombites knew the crocodile to be the 
favourite of the Nile, they ere&ted altars to him ;. and, far from - 
complaining when he was pleafed to feed on their children, they: 
gloriedin it. Js there @ woman more happy than I? (faid an Om- 
bite) J exjoy a competent fortune, have a loving husband, and three 
of my children have been eaten by the fervant of our god Nile. 


* In the mean time, the favourite’ of the Nile was killed by’ 
the Tentyrites, and worfhipped by ‘the Ombites. Difcord and 
ahimofity inflamed them again{ft one another; they went to 
war, which ended in the deftru€tion of both: Thus perifhed: 
two cities, dupés of their fincerity, devoured the crocodile, and 
butchered by each other. Let this example open your eyes, O 
ye unfortunate inhabitants of this happy climate. Ceafé to be 
victims of an irregular zeal: worfhip’God, keep filence, and live 
in peace.” 


Many readers will be pleafed with the following ottgitl re- 
flection upon the fhort fketch of the four great monarchies : 


* Such is the difaftrous contexture of the compendious hifto- 
ty of mankind: the crowd of particulars is only.a crowd of 
lefs noted calamities. ‘The total of the nations, efpecially the 
European, is like a mafs of quickfilver, which the lighteft‘im- 
preffion puts in motion, which the leaftfhake divides and fub- 
divides, and of which chance unites again the partsin a thou- 
fand different manners. Who will‘find the means to fix:them ?” 


The pi€ture drawn’ of primitive love is. amiable, and the 
ftrongeft contraft to that paffion, as it exifts at prefent among 
the author’s countrymen. ‘ At Babylon (fays he) degenerated 
love varied with the fafhions, the manners, and every thing 
elfe. At firft-it gave into the romantic : this was ‘in the days 
of our good knights errant. It was all fire, tranfport, extafys 
The eye of the-fair was a fun, the heart of the lover was avol- 
cano, and the reft of the fame ttamp. 


Vou, XI, February 1761. I ‘In 
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‘ In time it was found, that all this was departing a little from ' 
nature ; in order therefore, to make it more natural, love was: 
dreffed like a fhepherd with a flock and pipe ; and fpoke the 
language of a fwain. In the heart of his noify and tumul-_ 
tuous city, a Babylonian fung the refrefhing coolnefs of the 
groves, invited his miftrefs to drive her flock thither, and of- 
fered to guard it againft the wolves. 


‘ The paftoral language being drained, the fentiment was re- 
fined, and the heart analyfed.. Never had love appeared fo 
fubtilifed. ‘To make a tolerable compliment to a girl beloved, 
a man mutt haye been a pretty good metaphyfician. 


‘The Babylonians, weary of thinking ‘fo deeply, from the 
height of thofe fublime metaphyficks fell into free fpeeches, 
double-meanings, and wanton ftories. Their behaviour was’ 
agreeable to their talk ; and love, after having been a vahant 
knight-errant, a whining fhepherd and a fublime metaphyfi- 
cian, is at lait grown a libertine. It will foon become a de-. 
bauchee, ‘if it is not fo already ; after which, nothing remains 
but to turn religious ; and this is what I exped. 


_ «© Moreover, the Babylonians flatter themfelves with being a 
people the moft refpectful to the ladies, and boaft of having it 
from their anceftors. In this refpeé, as in all others, two 
things muft be diftinguifhed at Babylon, the appearance and 
the reality. In appearance, no place where women are more 
honoured: in reality, no place where they are lefs efteemed.. 
Outwardly, nothing but homages, inwardly, nothing but con- 
tempt. It is even.a principle at Babylon, that the men cannot 
have, in an afflembly, too much refpect for the fex, nor, in pri; 
vate too little.’ ' 


We fhall conclude our extraé&ts with the following maxims, 
which fufficiently demonftrate the farcaftic genius of our au- 
thor. 


‘‘ Every country has its cuftoms, every age its manners ; 
and, in human wifdom, the only unchangeable maxim is, to 
change with the times and places. ‘The mofi unqueitionable 
maxims of the Babylonians, and of the prefent times, are fuch 
as thefe : 


“To have true merit does not much fignify ; but to have 
fmall talents is effential. ‘To make one’s court, for example, 
and pretty verfes, is fufficient. to profper: and.even farther than 
can be imagined. 


“Great faults fhall be forgiven you, but the leaft ridiculous 


ones are unpardonable. Youthink right, and fay excellent 
things : 
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things : but take care you do not fheeze ; it will be fuch an in- 
saienie that all the Babylonith gravity would not be ,able_to, 
hold; and you might {peak ftill better things, and not a fonl 
hear you. 


. © Be parti¢ularly careful to aa entirely with reference to-'your 
felf, and to talk always with reference to the public-good. © Itis 
a fine word, that public-good : if you would, it will‘never enter 
into your heart; but it mutt be always in your mouths: «> 


Seek not the efteem of the Babylonians in place, thatJeads. 
te nothing; feek to pleafe. What, think you, will efteem do 
for you? It is fo frozen a fefitiment, has fo diftant a relation . 
to ff! But amufe their highneffes, and their eminenties, you” 
will then be prized, they will not fuffer you dut of theif fight} 
they will do all for you, and think they can never do enough. 


*< Wait not-to follicit for a place you may be fit for ; proba. 
bly'you will not fucceed. But afk, without diftinGion, for what- 
ever fhall offer. Jt isa fecret to you, but you muft know, that 
it often enters into.the depth of true policy, to prefer unfit pers 
fons, and remove thofe that are capable. 


“In fine, if you will profper, turn, according to circum- 
ftance$, flatterer, like a dedication ; quack, like a preface: yer- 
bofe like a book of art or fcience ; enthufiaft, like a derhi-phi- 
lofopher ; ; liar, Jike an hiftotian ; fool- -hardy, like an author 
who is refolved to be'talked of. 


‘«* Thefe are the true principles of wifdom : but remember, | 
it isthe Babylonian wifdom of the eighteenth century.” | 


Thefe maxims he ‘calls rules of condu@’for the eighteenth 
century, ‘addreffed' to a young wae an juft etitering bce 
life. | 


Upon the whole,’ thefe (espana vill, we fomiaine. fathes 
ciently difplay the author’s talents, though: they; cannot convey, 
a diftinét idea of his performance, which, is exceedingly whim-. 
fical. and. extravagant, We. may venture to, pronounce, him a, 
good. moralift, an accurate obferver of gaanners, an expert me- 
taphyfician, a mafterly writer, and an author. of genius and ta-. 
lents ; buthe would, in.our opinion, be a more amiable man, 
etter fubje&, and a more. ufeful metnber of fociery,) had-he 
viéwed human nature through amore favolrable mediamy “As 
to the tranflatof; he writes with the eafe and freedom? of an 
original. ! : 
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Art. VI.. Hiftorical Memoirs of the \rith Rebellion in the Year 
1641 3 extradéted from Parliamentary-Fournals, State-Aas, and 
the moft eminent Proteftant Hiftorians, (together with an Appendix, 
containing Jeveral authentic Papers relating to this Rebellion, not 
referred to in thefe Memoirs.) In a Letter to Walter Harris, 
Efq; occafioned by his Anfaver to a late Dialogue on the Caxfes, 
Motives, and Mifchiefs of this Rebellion. 80. : 


J HE defign of this performance, which the author dedi- 

cates to the right honourable Honoria, lady vifcountefs 
Kingfland, is to defend a book, intitled, A Dialogue upon the 
Rebellion in 1641, which was publifhed in Ireland in the year 
1747, with a view to vindicate the Irifh Roman Catholies from 
the guilt of thofe maffaczes which have been imputed to them’ 
by the hiftorians who record the troubles of that kingdom. 
The dialogue had been attacked by one Mr. Harris ; andvhis: 
anfwer to it, the author of the Memoirs now before us under-» 
takes to refute. Prefixed to thele is an advertifement or pre- 
face, elegant, fhrewd, and fenfible, explaining the nature of 
the enfujng work, pointing out the errors, defeéts, and par- 
tiality of the hiftorians, who have treated this fubje&t, and {pe- 
cifying certain diftin@ions which ought to be made, in canvaf- 
fing or tranfmitting the motives which influenced the begin-. 
ning and continuation of the Irifh rebellion, The writer, tho” 
feemingly of thé Roman Catholic perfuafion, writes with an air 
of candour, warmed and animated by a laudable eagernefs to _ 
wipe off thofe reproaches’ from the memory of his anceiftors,: 
who, we are now convinced, have been cruelly perfecuted and 
bafely mifreprefented. _Mifled by Temple, Clarendon, and Bor- 
lafe, we ufed to confider the Irifh catholics of that period, as 
little better than favage beafts of prey, deplorably ignorant, 
brutally barbarous, and impelled by a fpirit of fanaticifm, 
which appeared truly diabolical. With refpedct to thofe poor 
people, we were firft of all undeceived by the memoirs of that 
excellent nobleman the marquis of Clanrickard, which were 
fome years ago ufhered to the public; and the memoirs now be- 
fore us have confirmed and completed that undeception. 


The preface-writer, in accounting for the beginning of the 
Irifh rebellion, obferves, that the papifts of that country had 
groaned above forty years under perfecution and fpiritual bon- 
dage : that the lands they had peaceably poffeffed for feveral 
ages were pronounced invalid and alienable tenures, even with- 
out any crime of treafon or rebellion: in confequence of this 
court-cafuiftry, many ancient families were ruined, and the reft 
diiven to the brink of defpair.” The courtiers growing impa- 
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tient at the paflive conduct of the old proprietors, attempted to. 
provoke thofe unhappy men to.rebellion, by exercifing the moft 
galling tyranny over their confciences, by fining, imprifoning, 
and punifhing fuch papifts as refufed to join in the eftablifhed 
form of worfhip. He adds, ‘ We have faid, that the Irihh 
warited to redrefs grievances by legal and conititutional means, 
and truth will warrant our faying fo, ‘They were firmly at- 
tached to our monarchical form of government: they were 
loyal to the reigning prince, notwithftanding the uaworthinefs 
of his deputies, who betrayed Jim and them: they gave him the 
higheft demonftrations of their affeétion, by their reprefenta- 
fives in parliament. What then provoked tothe defperate mea-. 
fures which many took foon after !—The anfwer is ready : they 
found the king’s honeft intentions fruftrated, by an adjourn- 
ment of that feflion, contrary to the king’s own order: they 
found, in that proceeding, how the lords juftices leagued fe- 
cretly with the puritans in Weftminfter: they felt the hands of 
their enemies at home and abroad ftrengthened; thofe of the 
king weakened. A part, therefore, not all, rofe up in Ulfter, 
and fought relief in refiftance ; what evidently the continuation 
of the feffion, and the paffing fome parliamentary bills into 
laws, according to bis majefty’s defire, might have prevented. To 
this treachery, therefore, of the lords juftices, all the murders 
and maffacres, which enfued, ought principally to be afcribed. 
It would be injuring the reader, to anticipate here, by any mi- 
nute detail, what is handled at large, and with fo much cool 
candour in the following Memoirs. There,'the reader will find 
that kind of conviction, which is ever attended with an ade- 
quate degree of mortification ; with that honeft concern, which 
arifes from the fuppreflion of thofe hiftorical truths, wherein 
capital offenders receive their punifhment, when out of the 


reach of every other.’ 


We cannot, however, affent to the author’s opinion, that 
lord Clarendon’s affeétion to the puritans is evident. Through 
the whole of his hiftory he treats them with a rancour mingled 
with contempt, which we do not obferve even in his refleétions 
on the Roman Catholics; and this particular deteftation of the 
puritans is fo ftrongly marked in his writings, that we have 
been always of opinignh, that with all his zeal for the church of 
England, he would have fooner communicated with the catho- 
lics, than adopted the difcipline of Calvin. Whether this was 
a fundamental principle inculcated upon him in the courfe of hig 
education, or derived from the conduct of the puritans, in op- 
pofing that caufe which he efpoufed, we fhall not pretend to 
determine ; but certainly, it hurried him into the moft virulent 


abufe of the Scotch nation, which he reviles with {ich bitter- 
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nef; as is neither confiftent with the decorum of hiitory, ‘no 
allied fo probability, nor confonant totruth, if we may believg 
the general teftimony of cotemporary hiftorians. 


The author of the Memoirs begins his work with the reafons. 
that induced the dialogue-writer to hazard that performance 
with the public, and proceeds to invalidate the authority of Sir 
john Temple, Roger earl of Orrery, and Dr. Borlafe, by in- 
erting the characters of thefe three hiftorians, as they are drawn 
by Dr. Nalfon, in the introdu€tion to his fecond volume of Hif- 
torical Colle€tions. ‘He then proves, by ftate-papers, that the 
Trifh Roman Catholics were forely aggrieved under the lord 
Wentworth, and the fucceeding governors of Ireland : that they 
bore their grievances with patience, and, on many important 
occafions, difplayed their loyalty and attachment to the reigning 
prince, even while his good intentions in their favour were 
fruftrated by the ambition, avarice, and iniquity of ‘his mini- 
fters. He likewife makes it unqueftionably appear, that the 
immediate incentive to the infurregtion was the tyranny of the 
Tords juftices, and the apprehenfion of the Irith catholics, that 
they would rot only be denied the exercife of their religion, but 
be ma flacred by an army of puritans from Scotland, 


‘ Extra& from the examination of Dr. Robert Maxwell, af-. 
terwards, for his good fervices againft the Irith rebels, made 
bifhop of Kilmore. ©  ° Borl. Hit. Llrifh Reb. Fol: 408. 


And further depofeth, that he, this deponent, afked 
many, both their commanders and fryars, what chiefly moved 
them to take up arms ?-They faid, ** Why may not we as well, 
and better, fight for religion, which is the fubftance, than the 
Scots did for ceremonies, which are but fhadows ?—and that 
my lord Strafford’s government was intolerable !” The depo- 
nent anfwered, that “that government, how infupportable fo- 
ever, was indifferent, and lay no heavier upon them than: the 
reft of the Britifh Proteftants.”——They replied, that ** the de 
ponent, and the reft of the Britifh, were no confiderable part ~ 
of the kingdom ; and that, over and above all this, they were 
certainly informed, that the parliament of England had a plot 
to bring all to church, or to cut off all the Papifts in the king’s domi- 
nicns ;.in England, by the Englith Proteftants, or (a they call 
them) Puritans ; > Ireland, by the Scots. 4 





He =a ales tices ae outhenets documents, that the 
lords juftices had previous intimations of the intended rebellion 5 
but far from taking any meafures to. ftifle it in the birth, con- 
hived at the preparations of the rebels, and fomented the trou; 
Pisa c on A purpale to >. gratify their own avaricious views of iat 
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“forfeited eftates, and blacken the character of their fovereign; by 
“means of infinuations that he was conne&ed with the popith 

rebels in Ireiand. Having demonftrated-that the rebellion was 
neither unprovoked nor general, he enters upon the moft diffi- 
cult part of his tafk, which was to refute the charge of the hor- 
rible maflacre fo feelingly defcribed by our hiftorians ; and firft, 
he challenges Mr. Harris to prove, by any authentic depofition, 
the truth of what Clarendon has afferted ; ‘* that forty or fifty 
thoufand Proteftants were murdered by the Irifh before they | 
fufpected themfelves in any danger, or could provide for their 
fafety.” He proceeds to thew the improbability of. this affer- 
tion, by quoting divers accounts of the firft rifing, in which 
no murders are mentioned, and in particular, the following let- 
ter from the lords juftices : 


—— ‘* On Saturday at twelve of the clock at night, the lord 
Bianey came to town, and brought us the ifl news of the rebels 
feizing, with two hundred men, his houfe at Caftle-Blaney; in 
the county of Monaghan, and his wife, children, and fervants ; 

_as alfo an houfe of the E. of Effex, called Carrickmacrofs, with — 

_ two hundred.men ; and a houfe of Sir Henry Spotwood in the 
fame county, with two hundred men, where their being a Lits/e 
plantation of Britifb, they plundered the town, and burned di- 
verfe houfes; and it fince appears, that they burned diverfe 
other villages, and robbed and fpoiled many Englifh, and none 
but Proteftants, leaving the Englifh Papifts untouched as well as 
the frith. 

** On Sunday morning at three of the clock, we had intelli- 
gence from Sir Arthur Terringham, that the Irifh in the town 
had that day alfo broke open the king’s ftore of arms, and mu- 
nition at Newry, where the itore of arms hath lien ever fince 
the peace, and where they found ninety barrels of powder, and 
armed themfelves, and put them under the command of Sir 
Con Mc. Gennis, and one Creely a monk, and plundered the 
Englith there, and difarmed the garriform: and this, though too 
much, is all that-we yet hear is done by them.” ; 


Indeed Temple fays of himfelf, that there were fome mur- 
ders committed on the firft day of the rifing, and fome houfes 
fet on fire; yet thefe he conceives were, for the moft part, done 
out of private {pleen, &c. Our author adduces another argu- 
ment which is itill more convincing. 


‘ Upon the breaking out of this rebellion, great troops of 
thofe Englith, men, women, and children, who dwelt in the 
open country, fled from Ulfter to Dublin; ‘* and thefe were fo 
numerous and burthenfome (fays Borlafe) as, though thoufands 
were thipped away foon after they arrived, and fuch as could 
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 ferve in the army were daily enlifted, yet they brought fo gregt 
an extremity and want of provifions to Dublin, as the inhabitants 
were reduced to great exigency.’ 


‘ Now, Sir, if to all this we add, that in the year 1633, as 
lord Wentworth informs us, ** upon a command of the lords 
juftices for a view to be taken, through Ulfter, of all the Bri- 
tifh (men) between fixteen and threefcore, there were certified 
‘back 13092 only,” we fhall find, that (allowing all reafonable 
increafe of thefe Britifh, as to men, women, and children, in 
that province, during the eight intervening years, from 1633 
to 1641 ; and at the fame time, deduéting from thence thofe 
-yaft multitudes which, onc way or other, efcaped the fury of 
‘the rebels, either by their own prowefs, their flight to Dublin, 
or by living. in ftrong places) it will evidently follow, that not 
even the hundredth and fiftieth part of the Britifo Proteftants could 
have been deftroyed i in cold blood, (even though they had made 
/no defence at all) in the two firft months of this rebellion, thas 
-are faid to haye been fo deftroyed.’ 


Peter Walth, in his letters to the bifhop of Lincoln, declares, 
that after ufing the greateft diligence'in the year 1662, to in- 
form him(felf rightly on this fubje@t, out of every particular 
county of freland, he reduced the number of Proteftants, mur- 
dered in cold blood by the popifh confpirators, to fome few hun- 
dreds, and thefe committed by a very few of the rude rabble. 


Lord Caftlemain, in his Memoirs, afferts, that in Temple’s 
multer-rolis, of whom the fubfequent fcribblers borrowed all 
‘their catalogues, hundreds were mentioned as murdered that 
“Jived many years after. He owns his belief that great cruelties 
_were committed on the Englith, and that they were very bloody 
on both fides ; but that not the twentieth part of the cruelties 
faid to be committed on the Englifh, were actually committed. 
_He.adds, that although fome will throw all upon the Irifh, yet 
it is well known who they were that ufed to give orders to their 
* parties, fent into the enemies quarters, to fpare neither man, 
woman, nor child. Certain it is, that the lords juftices, Par- 
fons, and Borlafe, forbade any quarter to be given to the Irifh 
Nation, as will appear in Nalfon’s Hiftorical Colleétion, and 
Carte’s Colleétion of letters. 


-Our author in the next place points out thofe particular j In- 
ftances of the cruel and’ arbitrary proceedings of the lords juf- 
tices, which: extended’ the flame of the rebellion;. but thefe 
we bave not room to particularize.; we can only fay in general, 
that they. were fuch as might have driven the beft fubjeéts in the 
world into rebellion : and after all, he fairly proves from the 


tefjimony of proteftant writers, that numbers of that religion 
1 were 
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qere protected by Roman Catholic gentlemen, and even by 
popith priefts, from the fury of the rabble; nay, it muft be 
owned that their prelates, in their general congregation at Kil- 
kenny, did in their acts denounce excommunication againft all 
‘thofe of their own people, who fhould murder, maim, or 
grievouily ftrike any Proteftant, or fteal, fpoil, or extort, in the 
courfe of their military operations. 


Our author having refuted the exaggerated accounts of maf- 
facres committed by the Irith Papifts, endeavours to turn the 
tables upon their accufers, by preving that the firft maffacre of 
‘this war was acted by the Scots at Carrickfergus, who flaugh- 
tered above three thoufand defencelefs men, women, and chil- 
dren in the ifland of Magee, for no other reafon than becaufe 
they profefled the Roman Catholic religion. ‘That fome fuch 
gnaffacre was really committed, we are. afraid is too true ; but 
whether or no, it was the firft_ perpetrated in tltefe troubles, we 
‘think the author has not clearly afcertained. Be that as it may, 
no provocation from the Roman Catholics.in general could 
juftify or excufe an aé of barbarity on innocent individuals, the 
bare mention of which mutt ftrike the humane reader with hor- 
ror, The repeated intreaties of the Irith catholics, that a par- 
liamentary enquiry fhould be fet on foot, in order to afcertain 
the murders and maffacres which had been committed, and the 
conftant refufal they underwent in this refpeét, form a ftrong 
prefumption that they were con{cious of their own innocence, 
and their adverfaries well convinced, that they themfelves would 
derive no honour from fuch an inveftigation, 


We are of opinion, the memoir-writer might have faved him- 
felf the trouble of refuting the evidence of fome perfons, who, 
we are told by Sir John Temple, made oath to the truth of the 
following circumftances : The proctor to a minifter, although he 

was diverfely wounded, his body ript up, and his bowels taken 
out and left above a yard from him, : bled not at all s— an Irifh 
rebel thruft thrice with his weapon at a young woman’s naked 
body, and yet never pierced her fkin ;—hundreds of ghofts of 
murdered Proteftants were feen at Portnadown-bridge, and 
heard to cry out for revenge on the Irith rebels. ———-With ref- 
pect to the firft, we fuppofe the bowels that lay by the proétor 
were, in fac, not his own.—It may be doubted whether he had 
any bowels at all; at leaft, a proétor without bowels in this 
country, is no fuch extraordinary phenomenon. As for the 
Irifhman who thruft at the’ naked body of a young woman, 
without hurting her, we fhall leave that point to be difcuffed by 
the fwordfmen of that country, who will determine according 
to their confciences, whether fuch a thing could happen with- 
gut fome miraculous interpofition. But the ghofts that cried 
for 
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for vengeance, we take to have been no more than poor haff= 
ftarved Proteitants wafted to fhadows, and rendered ghaftly by 
famine : and no doubt fome of thofe they were, whom lord 
be geaigs knew to be alive after this period. For our parts, 

ad we feen thofe phantoms, and even heard them declare ~ 
themfelves ghofts, we fhould have doubted their evidence, which, 
according to the facetious Mr. Foote, would not he held good 
-in law, becanfe not deliyered viva voce. 


Jn the poft{cript we find fome judicious reflections touching 
the EIKQN BALIAIKH, which Mr. Harris, after Toland, had 
rejected as a fpurious piece, not written by king Charles. 


The Appendix confifts of a great number of authentic and 
curious papers relating to the Irifh rebellion ; fuch as the Rela- 
tion of lord Maguire, written with his own hand i in the Tower ; 
the Remonftrance of the Catholics of Ireland at Trym, in the 
Year 1642 ; the Remonftrance of the Gentry and Commonalty 
of the County of Cavan, of their Grievances, drawn up by 
Bifhop Bedell ; and many other papers, letters, memorials, and 
extracts, which we cannot pretend to particularize. 


We fhall fay nothing farther, but that thofe who are defirous 
of furmounting illiberal prejudices, of having their eyes 
purged from the film of hiftorieal falfehood, and of feeing their 
fellow-fubjetts vindicated from the imputation of a crime, 
which is indeed a reproach upon human nature, will find un- 
common fatisfa&ion in perufing thefe Memoirs, which, in our 
Opinion, are written with the accuracy of a fcholar, the can- 
dour of a gentleman, and the moderation of a-Chriftian. 


—— a rr a eee | 
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Art. VI. Sele Fables of Efop and other Fabulifts. In Three 
Books. 8vo. Pr. 35. Dodiley. Ss 


\ ' J E may judge of the difficulty of writing apologues, from 
the few who have fucceeded in this beautiful method of 


conveying inftruétion, notwithftanding it has been cultivated 
from the earlieit ages of the world, and particularly when learn- 
ing flourifhed. fotham’s fable ofthe trees, Nathan’s fable of the 
poor man, all the apologues of Efop breathe the fimplicity of 
the remoteft antiquity, which we fee imitated by Horace, Bor- 
Jeau, Fontame, Gay, &c. in the- polite ages, but never, we 
thmk, more happily than by our author, whofe unaffected eafe, 
natural.elecance, and propriety of character, cannot, we think, 

be furpatted. Mr. Dodfley has not only given the beft rules 
for writing apologues, but he has exhibited the moft perfect 


examples of thefe rules, and is himfelf the pattern of that 
| | beautiful 
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peautiful fimplicity’ which he recommends. We-muft: confefs 


we never perufediany thing. in this,kind with fo-much fatisfac- - 


tion, as.the humour is perfeétly fubdued and natural, the dic- 
tion chafte and familiar, the allegory clear and perfpicuous, and 
all the fentiments and actions proper and peculiar to.the charac- 
ters introduced. 


Prefixed is a Life of Efop, tranflated from M. Meziriac, an in- 
genious author, fcarce known at this day even to the learned, which 
Mr. Dodfley has enriched with notes, drawn from the elaborate 
controverfy between Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bently. Next follows an 
Effay on Fable, which we think exceedingly ingenious for the 
juftnefs of the criticifm, ‘the tafte and fentiment of the author, 
and the unadorned elegance of the language. -Here he exa- 
mines all thé parts of a fable, the moral, the a&tion; and inci- 
dents, the perfons, charaéters, and fentiments, and the.diction 
proper to this fpecies of writing, blending with his own pre- 
cepts the rules laid down by the ingenious M. La Motte, in his 
Effay on Fable, with fo much addrefs, that the whole appears 
of the fame uniform texture. *£ ’Tis the very effence of fable 
‘(fays our author) to convey fome moral or ufeful truth beneath 
the fhadow of anallegory. It is this chiefly that diftinguithes 
a fable from a tale ;” but we fhould be glad he had fhewn in 
what a fable differs from a parable. Perhaps they are difcri- 
minated by this; that the latter being drawn from the manners 
of mankind, requires probability in the narration, while the 
former, by humanizing brutes, and perfonifying things inani- 
mate, demands greater latitude. Yet muft. a fpecies of proba- 
bility be regarded- even in fable, and every charaéter endowed 
with its peculiar attributes, : , 


What our author obferves of the advantage fable has over fevere 
didactic maxims, is extremely juft and well exprefied. *‘ Inftruc- 
tion, as conveyed by fable, does not only lay afide its lofty mien 
and fupercilious afpe&, but it appears dreft in all the {miles and 
graces which can ftrike the imagination,-or. engage the paf- 
fions. It pleafes in order to convince, and it imprints its moral 
fo much the deeper in proportion as’ it entertains; fo that we 
may be faid to fee/ our duties at the very inftant that we compre- 
hendthem.’ He clofes his remarks on the truth of .a fable, with 
his fentiments upon the queftion, whether the moral is better 
introduced at the end or beginning of the fable. After men- 
tioning the practice of Efop, Phedrus, Gay, La Motte, Fon- 
taine, &c. ‘ If, fays he, amidit the authority of fuch great 
hames, I might venture to mention my own opinion, I fhould 
rather prefix them as an introdudtion, than add them as an ap- 
pendage ; for 1 would neither pay my reader nor myfelf fo bad 
Teer . a com 
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a compliment, as to fuppofe, after he had read the-fable, that 
“he was not able to difcover its meaning. Befides, when the 
moral ‘of a fable is not very prominent and ftriking, a leading 
thought at the beginning puts the reader in a proper track. He 
knows the game which he purfues ; and, like a beagle on a warm 
fcent, he follows the fport with alacrity, in proportion to his 
intelligence. On the other hand, if we have xo previous inti- 
mation of the defign, he is puzzled throughout the fable; and 
cannot determine upon its merit without the trouble of a frefh 
perufal. A ray of light, imparted at firft, may thew him the 
tendency and propriety Of every expreffion as he goes along ; 
but while he travels in the dark, no wonder if he ftumble or 
miftake his way,’ 
- With refpe& to the ation and incidents of a fable, our au- 
thor requires perfpicuity, unity, ‘and nature. It ought to 
fhew, without equivocation, precifely and obvioufly what. is in- 
tended ; all. the aétions, however feparate and independent, 
muft tend in all their circumftances to the completion of one 
fingle event; andthe fable muft be built, if not on truth, at 
leait on probability; on that relation and analogy which 
things bear to one another, when we have gratuitoufly en- 
dowed them with the human faculties of fpeech and reafon, 
Upon each of thefe heads we meet with a variety of ingenious 
arguments and obfervations. What he fays of charaéter, per- 
fon, and fentiment, is equally juft and entertaining ; but our 
author’s criticifm will appear to the moft advantage in the ex- 
amples we fhall exhibit from his own fables. We fhall, how- 
ever, beg leave to quote the following reflections on perfonify- 


ing inanimate beings. 


Here the copy fo far deviates from the great lines of nature, 
that without the niceft care, reafon will revolt againft the fic- 
tion. However, beings of this fort, managed ingenioufly and 
with addrefs, recommend the fabulift’s invention by the grace 
of novelty and of variety. Indeed the analogy between things 
natural and artificial, animal and inanimate, is often fo very 
ftriking, that we can, with feeming propriety, give paffions and 
fentiments to every individual part of exiftence. Appearance fa- 
vours the deception. The vine may be examoured of the elm ; 
her embraces teftify her paffion. The fwelling mountain may, 
naturally enough, be delivered of a moufe. The gourd may 
reproach the pine, and the fky-rocket infult the ftars. The axe 
may follicit a new handle of the foreft ; and the moon, in her 
firmale charafter, requeft a fafhionable garment. Here is no- 
thing incongruous; nothing that fhocks the reader with impro- 


priety. On the other hand, were the axe to defire a perriwig, 
and 
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arid the moon petition for a new pair of boots; probability 


‘would shen be violated, and the abfurdity become too glaring. m5 


We fhall conclude the Effay with the following i ingenious re 
marks on the proper language of fable, 


€ The familiar ftyle fo effential to fable (tye our sithor) 
notwithftanding that appearance of eafe which is its charaéter, 
is_ perhaps more difficult to write, ‘than the mote elevated or 
fublime. A writer more readily. perceives when. he. has rifen 
above the common language, than he perceives, in fpeaking 
this language, whether he has made the choice that is moft fuit- 
able to the occafion: and it is neverthelefs, upon this happy’ 
choice depends all the chatm of the familiar. Moreover, the” 
elevated ftyle deceives and feduces, although it be not the beft 
chofen ; whereas the familiar carr procure itfelf no fort of ref! 
pet, if it be not eafy, natural, juft, delicate, and unaffeted.t 
A fabulift muft therefore beftow great attention upon his ftyle 5» 
and even labour it fo much the more, that it ~ appear to: 
have coft him no pains at all. 


© The authority of Fontaine juftifies thefe opinions in regard 
to ftyle. His fables ate perhaps the beft examples of the genteel” 
familiar, as Sir Roger L’Eftrange affords the groffeft, of the inde- 
licate and low. © When we read that ‘* while the frog and the 
moufe were difputing it at fwords point, down comes a kite. 
powdering upon them in the interim, and gobbets up both to- 
gether to part the fray.” And “ where the fox reproaches a. 
bevy of jolly goflipping wenches making merry over a dith of 
pullets, that, if he but peeped. into.a hen-rooft, they always 
miade a bawling with theirdogs and their baftards ; while you 
yourfelves, fays he, can lie ftufing your guts with your.hens 
and your capons, and:not a word of} the pudding.” This.may 
be-familiar, but is alfo coarfe: and vulgar ; and cannot fail to 
difguft a reader that has the leaft degree of tafte of delicacy. 


* The ftyle of fable then muft be'fimple and familiar ; and 
it muft Likewile be correét andelegant. By the former, I would 


advife that it fhould not be loaded with figuré and metaphor >" 


that the difpofition of words be natural ; the turn of fentences 
eafy; and their conftru€tion unembarraffed. By elegance, I 
would exclude all coarfe and provincial terms; all affected and 
puerile conceits ; all obfolete and pedantic phrafes. To this I 
would adjoin, as the word perhaps implies, a certain finifhing 
polith, which gives a grace and fpirit to the whole; and which, 
though it have always the appearance of nature, is almoft ever 
the effect of art. 


¢ But ° 
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_ ¢ But notwithftanding all. that has been faid, there are fome_ 
occafions on which itis allowable, and even expedient to change _ 
the ftyle. ‘The language of a fable muft rife or fall in confor- 
mity to the fubjeé&. A lion; when’ introduced in his regal cd. _ 
pacity, muft hold difcourfe in a ftrain fomewhat more elevated: 
than a country-moufe. The lionefs then becomes his queen, 
and the beafts of the foreft are called his fibjeéts: a method 
that offers at once to the imagination, both the animal and the’ 
perfon he is defigned to reprefent. Again, the buffoon-mon- 
key fhould avoid that pomp of phrafe, which the owl employs 
as her beit pretence to wifdom. Unlefs the ftyle be thus judi- 
Cioufly varied, it will be impoffible to preferve a juft diftin@ion of 
character. ; ay 
¢ Defcriptions, at once concife and pertinent, add a grace 
to fable ; but are then moft happy, when included in the ac- 
tion : Whereof the fable of Boreas and the fun affords us an_ 
example. An epithet well chofen is often a defcription, in 
itfelf ; and fo much the more agreeable, as it the lefs retards _ 
us, in our purfuit of the cataftrophe.’ 


To.the fables of Efop, and -other writers, Mr. Dodfley has 
added a whole book of fables entirely his own, whith we cannot 
better recommend than by a fpecimen.taken merely at hazard, 


¢ A huntfman was leading forth his hounds one morning to’ 
the chace, ant! had linked feveral of the young:dogs in couples, 
to prevetit their following every feent, and:hunting diforderly, 
as their own inclinations and fancy fhould direét them. Among 
others, it was the fate of jowler and vixen to be thus yoked to-. 
gether. Jowler and vixen were both young and'unexpenienced 3., 
but had for fome time beén conftant companions, and feemed to 
have entertained a great fondnefs foreach other ; they ufed-to 
be‘perpetually playing together, ands m .any..quarrel that hap- . 
pened, always took one another’s:part; at: might have been ex-, 
pected therefore that -it would not be difagreeable to them to be 
ftill.more clofely united. - However in fait proved otherwife : 
they had not.been long joined together before both parties be- | 
gun to.exprefS unecafinefé at their prefent fityation. Different 
inclinations and oppofite wills began to difcover and to exert 
themfelves :, if onechofe to go this way, the other was as eager: 
to take the contrary ; if one was preffing forward, the other 
was fure to lag behind ; vixen pulled back jowler, and jowler 
dragged along vixen : jowler growled at vixen, and vixen fnap-. 
ped at jowler ; till at laftit came to a downright quarrel ‘be- 
tween them: and jowler treated vixen in a very rough and'un- 
generous manner, without any regard to the inferiority of her’ 


itrength, or the tendernefs of her fex. As they were thus con-’ 
| tinually 
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tinually vexing and tormenting one another, an old hound, who. 
had obferved all that paffed, came up to them, and thus-re-' 
proved them: ‘* What a couple of filly puppies you aré, to be’ 
perpetually worrying yourfelves at this rate! What hinders your 
going on peaceably and quietly together.? Cannot you ¢om- 
promife the matter between you by each confulting the other’s 
inclination a little? at leaft, try to make a virtue of néceffity,’ 
and fubmit to what you cannot remedy : you cannot get rid of 
the chain; but you may make it fit eafy upon you. Iam an: 
old dog, and let my age and experience inftru& you: when I 
was in the fame circumftances with you, I foon found, that’ 
thwarting my companion was only tormenting myfelf ; and my: 
yoke-fellow happily came into the fame way of thinking. We 
endeavoured to join in the fame purfuits, and to follow one ano- 
ther’s inclinations ; and fo we jogged on together, not only with 
eafe and quiet, but with comfort and pleafure! We found by 
experience, that mutual compliance‘not only eompenfates for 
liberty, but is even attended with a fatisfa&tion and delight, be- 
yond what liberty itfelf can give.” 
The moral of this fable is obvious, the characters juftly 


marked, the language familiar, without being vulgar, and the’ . 


circumftances perfeétly natural. In a word, we may venture to’ 
recommend Mr. Dodfley as the beft profe-writer of apologues 
of this or any other country. 

*,* There is alfo an elegant edition se this cant brivis’ a Baf~ 
bervill. Pre gis 40° set 7 


4 = we” 





Arr. VIII. . The Genuine Letters of Baron Fabricius, Eguoy from 
his Serene Highne/s the Duke Adminiftrator of Holftein to Charles 
“XII. of Sweden. ‘Comprebending ‘his entire Correlpondence with 
~ “the Dike bimjfelf, Baron Goertz then Privy-Counfellor to bis Se= 
rent Highne/i, afterwards Prime Minifter to bis Swedith Majefly $ 
and with Count Reventlau, during bis Refidence with that Monarch 
at Bender ; and alfo bis Excurfions for bis Service into different 
Parts of the Ottoman Dominions in 1710, 1711, 1712, 17133 and 
1714. Interfperfed throughout with many fingular Particulars, 
Secret TranfaGions, and curious Anecdotes in Relation to that Nor~ 
thern Hero, during bis Refidence in Turkey. Now faithfully pub- 
’ Lifbed from the Author's Originals (moft of them in Cypher) care- 
Sully preferved in the Archives of bis Serene Highne/s the Duke e of 
Holftein. 8vo. .Pr.5s. Becket. 


I T’ is in literature asin life, the reality feldom equals expecta- 
tion: if our hopes be raifed by the fame of a new perfor- 
mance, they are: generally difappointed on the perufal. We 
flattered ourfelves with fome exquifite entertainment from the 
pen of a minifter, employed about the perfon of the northern 
eo here 
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hero daring his refidence at Bender; the opportunity promifed. 
the higheft gratification ; here was an extenfive field for anec= 
dotes, which might have efcaped the former biographers of 
Charles XII. Every thing regarding fo extraordinary a mo- 
narch in fuch critical circumftances would be deemed intereft- 
ing ; but great part of the correfpondence of baron Fabricius 
relates to the writer and the affairs of his unimportant ambaf- 
fy. We find fcarce any material circumitance but what has al- 
ready been recorded in a more animated ftile, and lively man- 
ner, by M. de Voltaire : thefe are the gleanings which have ef- 
- eaped the fcythe of that keen and fpirited writer, whofe rapi- 
dity might fometimes have betrayed him into inaccuracy, or ra- 
ther, whofeelevated genius defpifed trivial anecdotes, in a life 
fraught with the moft uncommon viciflitudes, and diftinguithed 
by the moft heroic actions and memorable events. Fabricius, 
though an able polite courtier, has nothing of elegance in his 
manner. He ferved his mafter, the duke adminiftrator of Hol- 
ftein, and his Swedith majefty, with great attachment and fide- 
lity ; but he relates the occurrences of his ambafly languidly, 
and {pins out his correfpondence to an immoderate length with 
trifles. The following character of him is drawn by the 


editor, 


' € Baron Fabrice was a gentleman of good family in Germany- 
His father was prefident of Zell for king George I. as eleétor 
of Hanover, and he had a brother who held a confiderable of- 
fice in that prince’s court. The baron of whom we are fpeak- 
ing, as foon as he had finifhed- his ftudies; went inte Holftein, 
and was very early taken.into the fervice of that court, where 
his talerits were fo much efteemed, that when it was judged re- 
quifite to fend a perfon with a public character, to manage the 
intereft of that ferene houfe, with his Swedith majefty while he 
continued at Bender, the choice made of him, by the duke ad- 
miniftrator, was univerfally approved: He was then.in. the 
flower of his youth, had a good perfon; a pleafing addrefs, 
great accomplifhments, and no vanity. His learning was far 
from being fuperficial, and yet he had nothing of the pedant ; 
he was affable in his beltaviour, and yet always meant more 
than his compliments exprefled. Hewas neat in his drefs, with- 
out being a fop; and under the exterior of a complete cour- 
tier, concealed as fincere aheart, andas benevolent a mind, as 
if he had never been connected with the great. 


« It was believed, that he would prove acceptable to the king, 
and thofe who thought fo, were not miftaken, He was but a 
little while about that prince, before he ftood as high in his 
good graces, as any; and as his modefty originally introduced 


him, fo when his fervices had eftablifhed him, he never pre- 
fumed 
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fiimied upon his favour. His public character allowed the king 
to be familiar with him, without giying umbrage to his. mini- 
fters, of “his fervants. He commonly accompanied him in his 
exercifes, was véry frequently at his table. Befides this, the 
king fpént hours alone with him in his clofet. I[n_ his ferious 
moments, his majefty unbofomed himfelf to Fabrice; and when 
he was difpofed to amufement, Fabrice was never abfent. Hé 
was employed on many occafions, he was ufeful upon all. He 
found credit, particularly with the Englith merchants, to fupply 
the king’s neceflities, which were fometimes very prefling. His 
intereft amongft the Turks and Tartars, was furprifingly great, 
and he never made ufe of his intereft any where, but for his 
friends. He lived fplendidly, and yet with economy. He had 
but one enemy in the king oft Sweden’s court, which was-gene- 
zal Daldorff, and he was fo from a political pique ; but being 
made prifoner by the Tartars, when they ftormed his Swedith 
majeity’s camp, Fabrice took pains to find him out,,releafed and 
fupplied him with money, which fo entirely vanquithed the ge- 
Neral, that he became thenceforward not only his friend, but 
the warmeft of his friends. 


* Tho’ he was much a man of pleafure, the baron never loft 
fight of his duty, but did his bufinefs, as a minifter effectually ; 
entering deep into politics, but his fchemes were always mild 
and pacific. Amongft other fervices he rendered his Swedith 
majefty, he gave him a turn to reading, andit was out of Fa- 
brice’s hand that monarch fnatched a book, whén lie tore from 
it the eighth fatire of Boileau, in which he reprefents Alexan- 
der the Great as a madman. He was no lefs in favour with 
king Staniflaus, and with our own monarch king George the 
Firft, whom he accompanied in his laft journey to Hanover, and - 
who.may be faid to have died inhis arms; fo that you may {till 
find many living witneffes, who will verify the truth of all I 
have faid,; and who will affure you, that this character, fair as 
it is, falls very far fhort of the merits of this amiable perfon, 
who with the probity of a philofopher, was the fineft gentleman 
of his time, and had as few faults as is compatible with the in- 
firmities of human nature.’ 


With refpeé& to the performance, the editor boafts it is writ- 
ten with eafe, perfpicuity, and veracity, in amanner that at once 
delights the mind, arid fatisfies the underftanding ; we are of a 
contrary opinion. The letters, indeed, are authentic, and the 
narrative very poffibly true; but it is neither eafy, elegant, or 
entertaining, any more than the letter prefixed by the editor to 
the baron’s coliection. Both, we muft confefs, contain ufeful in- 
felligence, and fome inftructive hiftorical fa&ts; but it would be 
hard, indeéd, if in a voluine of letters, penned by a minifter 

- Vou. XI. February 1761, "a upon 
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upon a moft memorable and critical occafion, there fhould not: 
fomething ofvalue appear. What we will venture to pronounce 
is, that notwithftanding the reputation of this colleétion, there 
is in it ncthing that difcovers genius, nothing characteriftical of 
the king of Sweden, or of the barbarous magnificence of the 
infidels among whom he refided, without the following extrac 
way be deemed fuch. 


‘ As to the emperor’s harem, there is almoft nothing in the 
world more impoffible than to enter it, and all the ftories of the 
intrigues of the grand figniors wives are mere fables. You may 
be a judge of this, when I tell you that when they are in the 
garden of the feraglio that looks towards the fea, to walk or 
divert themfelves, not a foul alive dare approach the place in a 
bark within a mufket fhot, although the walls are twenty yards 
high and two yards thick. As to intrigues with other Turkiffr. 
women, the thing is not impoflible, but difficult, or at leaft 
very dangerous. However, a man who cannot do without wo 
men, may in this country gratify himfelf in that refpec&t by two 
very eafy methods. One is, to go the market and buy fome 
beautiful flave, whom at his departure he can eafily get rid of, ~ 
by lofing a {mall trifle. The other is, to make a capagi, that 
is a kind of marriage with a Greek. This is contratted for 3, 
4 § months, a year is the longeft, before a judge : and when 
the time is finifhed you give her the fum agreed upon, and then 
baida, that is go about your bufinefs, without being troubled 
any further. This way of making love is mighty convenient : 
it cofts neither fighs nor forrow : but withal, there is no fuch 
thing as having a Turkith woman for a miftrefs. They havea 
certain manner of acting, which ’tis faid ought to make our 
iprightly and gay ladies blufh. But enough of thefe trifles, we 
fhall talk more of them by word of mouth one day at my re- 
turn. 


* Asto the city of Conftantinople, 1 may fay without a hy- 
perbole, or without flattery, that ’tis the fineft in the world for 
its fitaation, and perhaps alfo for its extent, if we comprehend 
the fuburbs. One may fail from the White Sea (Mare di ma- 
mora) to the Black Sea in 3 or 4 hours, thro’ the grand canal 
that feparates Europe from Afia, and during the whole time he 
conftantly fees on both fides great mountains covered with 
houfes, feraglios, kiofcs or pleafure-houfes, mofques, and trees, 
particularly cyprefles, from the bottom to the top, in the form 
of an amphitheatre, which has the fineft effe& in the world, ef- 
pecially at one certain place, where, at a fingle view, one may 
command a profpeét of the feraglio, the coafts of Afia, or ra- 
ther a point that ftretches out towards Europe, Chalcedon, &c. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of this proSe&. The cafe is 

very 
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very different when you enter Conftantinople: the ftreets are 
narrow and dirty ; you are always either going up hill or com- 
ing down, and the greater part of the houfes being of wood, 
make no fine fhow; altho’ within they have good apartments, 
and very elegant. However, there are fome very magnificent 
buildings, fuch as the church of St. Sophia, the Solimania, and 
feveral other feraglios or palaces of the bafhaws. In a word, 
to believe Conftantinople the fineft city in the world, one ought 
to enter the canal at one end and come out at the other, with- 
out fetting a foot on fhore at any place. In this cafe I will an- 
fwer, that a perfon would fay he could not fee a more beautiful 
nor a more magnificent profpeét. The grand fignior’s feraglio 
and harem is a moft extenfive building, fituated upon a long 
point ftretching towards Afia, like a fmall peninfula. The paf- 
fage over from one part of the world to the other, is only about 
a quarter of a league. People are adinitted only into the fe- 
cond court of the feraglio, and are hindered from going further 
by a guard of black eunuchs.’ 


The revolutions at Conftantinople, the derofition of four 
grand viziers, the extraordinary influence of Charles at the Otho- 
man court, even while he was an exile and dependent, the 
fpirit, the obftinacy of his condué, and the boldnefs with which 
he refifted the attack of the whole Turkifh army, with a hand- 
ful of courtiers and menials, are all curious circimftances ; but 
they are to be met with in other authors, related with equal ac- 
curacy, and infinitely more addrefs. 


Baron Fabricius makes Charles a hero in defpite of his bru- 
tality, infenfibility, and cruelty ; Voltaire, Motraye, Lamber- 
ti, and Lubner, with more juitice praife his conftancy in adver- 
fity, his intrepidity in danger, his impetuofity, fire, and prompt- 
nefs in aétion, but they are filent as to the qualities of his heart : 
indeed, we may deduce from their writings, that Charles might 
have been bred a hero had he not been born a barbarian. 


—> 





Art. IX. The Jealous Wife: a Comedy. As it is a&ted at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. By George Colman, Efq. 


Sve. Pr. 1s.65d. Newbery. 


Interdum vulgus reGum videt : eff ubi peccat. 


ROM the thundering peals of applaufe with which this 
performance hath been received on the theatre, we flattered 
ourfelves with the hope of enjoying it with rapture in the clo- 
fet ; and this hope was corroborated by our good opinion of the. 


author’s genius, as we had perufed fome of his ingeniousAucu- 
K 2 brations 
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brations with fingular delight: but we cannot help owning our- 
felves difappointed. The town has of late been troubled with 
violent convulfive fits of liking, which feem to prognofticate a 
total privation of fenfe. In thefe paroxifms it falls, feemingly 
by accident, into the arms of foine authors, whofe good fortune 
is at leaft equal to their merit, and there it foams, and fcreams, 
and flobbers, and whoops, and hollows, with the moft piteous 
diftortion of applaufe. Far be it from us, however, to rank 
Mr. Colman among thofe lucky writers, who have been born 
with cawls on their heads. We always refpeéted him as a man 
of genius, and have fuch reverence for the manager’s tafte in 
dramatic writings, that we impute our difappointment, in the 
article of this play, to our own want of difcernment, or rather 
to our having preconceived too fanguine expectations of the 
piece. Merit, no doubt, it has in the contrivance of the fable, 
bufinefs, buitle, interefting fituations, and the wis comica, tho’ 
in this laft we think the author has been too fparing. After all, 
we difcontented authors, who have had the ftage-door thrown 
in our teeth, may retire to our garrets, and draw the pen of 
Ariftarchus againft patentees and happier bards, as much as 
we pleafe. The manager is certainly the beft judge of what 
will beft fuit his own intereft, that is, the entertainment of the 
audience ; and it muft be owned, that few plays have been bet- 
ter calculated for this purpofe, than is the comedy now lying 
before us. Itis dedicated tothe earl of Bath, whom the author 
waggilhly accufes of having himfelfconforted with wicked wits, 
and even indireétly charges with having infected him by his ex- 
ample: but of this imputation we think his lordfhip may be 
freely and fairly acquitted. ‘The prologue by Mr. Lloyd, is fen- 
fible, fpirited, and poetical ; and the epilogue contains more 


wit than we can find in the whole play. 


A prefixed advertifement gives us to underftand, that the au- 
thor, in forming his plan and characters, has made free with 
Fielding’s admirable novel of Tom Fones ; that he has, moreover, 
taken fome hints from two papers in the Spectator, together 
with one fituation from the Adelphi of Terence ; and that there 
are fome traces of the jealous wife in one of the latter papers of 
the Connoifur : finally, he acknowledges his obligations to Mr. 
Garrick, whofe advice he has followed in many: particulars, re- 
lating both to the fable and characters. 


The moral end of the author is to reclaim a jealous wife ; and 
to this end is fubfervient the under-plot built upon the mutual 
paflion of Harriot and Charles, characters drawn from the de- 
fcription of Sophia Weftern and Tom ones, in Fielding’s. novel. 
The Jealous Wife is married to Mr. Oakly, whofe brother is Ma- 
and their nephew is Charles. Rugét is the fame with 
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Squire Weftern ; and in lieu of B&fl, the author has introduced 
Sir Harry Beagl, a country fquire and horfe-courfer, as the rival 
of Céarles, countenanced by the father. Lord Trinket appears 
in the character of Fellamar ; and initead of the Lady Bellajton, 
we have the Lady Freelove: we are alfo entertained with the cha- 
racter of O Cutter, an Irifh captain inthe navy. To purfue the 
thread of the ftory through ali ite windings, and analyfe every 
fcene in particular, would be an unneceflary tafk, as the play is 
in every body’s hands. Suffice it to fay that Harriot, rather 
than wed Beag/e, elopes from the tyranny of her father, who.im-. 
mediately fends a. letter to Mr. Oakly, the uncle of Charles, 
upbraiding him with being privy to her efcape. This letter 
falls into the hands of his wife, and is fo equivocally expreffed, 
that fhe imagines the young lady was for his own ufe, and plays 
the devil. In the mean time, Harriot takes fhelter in the houfe 
of her kinfwoman Lady Freelove, where the is affauited by the 
brutal violence of Lord Frinket, and re(cued by the accidental 
arrival of Charles, whom fhe leaves engaged with his lordthip, 
and flies out of the houfe. Being a ftranger in town, and dcfti- 
tute of other refuurce, fhe goes to the houfe of Mr. Oaély, and 
begs his protection. The poor man is in the. utmott perplexity, 
on account of the jealous temper of his wife, who chances te 
come in at this inftant, and overhears part of the converfation, 
by which her jealoufy is augmented and inflamed. _ She forth- 
with interrupts their difcourfe, and behaves rudely to Mifs Har- 
rict. In the mean time Sguire Rufet arrives, and afterwards 
Charles drunk. The iffue of this meeting is, that Harriot is 

hurried away by her father to the Bull and Gate inn in Heol. 
born, where he and Sir Harry Beagle lodge: Oakly is in difgrace 

with his wife, and Charles with his miftrefs.. Lord Trinket, with 
the concurrence of Lady Freslove, forms a plan of having the 
father and Sir Harry prefied on board a man of war, that he 
may have an opportunity of carrying off Harriot, whom he in- 
tends to debauch, either by perfuation or violation. For the 
prefling bufinefS he employs O Cusier, the Irifh captain ; and 
at the fame time he intrufts him with a challenge to Charles, 
and a letter to Lady Freelove, mentioning the plot upon Harrier, 
O Cutter makes a pleafant blunder in delivering the letters, by 
which Charles has intimation of the fcheme, and takes meafures 
for preventing it.. Neverthelefs, the two country gentlemen are 
prefled, and foon releafed by Lord Trinket, who gives them to 
underftand their misfortune was owing to Charles, whe formed 
the plan, in concert with Harriot, who is by this time brought 
to Mr. Oakly’s houfe. The father and Sir Harry Beagle, Lady 

Freelove, Lord Trinket, and all the confiderable perfons of the 

drama, meet at the fame place, where, after much altercation 
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and difpute, the denouement is compleated. Trinket and Freelove 
are detected; Rufer is reconciled to Charles, and gives him his 
daughter in preference to Sir Harry Beagle, who had fwopped her 
for a horfe called Nabob; Mrs, Oakly, being convinced of her 
miftake, and brought to a due fenfe of her unreafonable temper, 
difcards all her jealous humours, and refolves to be a guod wife 
for the future. 


Having thus fketched out the plan, we fhall beg leave to 
make a few animadverfions on the execution. The character 
of the Jealous Wife exhibits nothing elegant, fentimental, or 
in any fhape amiable, to juftify the hufband’s great love, and 
the author’s chief attention. She has none of thofe doubts and 
delicacies, thofe niceties of decorum, thofe gleams of tender- 
nefs, and fear of giving offence, that would have finely chequer- 
ed her jealoufy, and engaged the efteem as well as the compaf- 
fion of the fpectator. She is a downright termagant, who, 
without hefitation or decency, fcolds her hufband in fuch a file 
as would not mifbecome the fpoufe of acity deputy. Her hufband 
loved her extremely ; that was lucky for her. For our parts, 
we think fhe was hardly worth the trouble beftowed on her re- 
formation, which by the bye is very fudden, abrupt, and, we 
are afraid, of fhort duration. A French critic would fay, Elle 
ne vant pas la chandelle. As for Lord Trinket, there may be fuch 
animals among the nobility ; creatures who juitify the doétrine 
that this world was created from nothing, without fenfe, princi- 
ple, or idea, except a few iil-chofen French words, with which 
his language isinfipidly interlarded. We could have withed the 
author had made him a clever dangerous fellow; a man of intrigue 
and addrefs, without honour :—perhaps he could not find 
fuch a charaéter in nature. Lady Bellaftox, among the qua- 
lity in Fielding’s novel, isa fpirited character, though we have 
heard it was decried among the great. Lady Freelove has (we 
apprehend) neither the air, manners, nor converfation of high 
life ; but is little better than a commode, and that without any 
view to her own private advgntage. In this particular, indeed, 
fhe is different from thofe of Covent-Garden. Harriot is a good 
creature; but is fhe fo interefting as Sophia Weftern? Charles 
may be termed an honeft fellow, much given to drink :—he 
got drunk inthe country, and difgraced himfelf with his miftrefs : 
—he got drunk in town for joy, of having refcued her from 
Lord Trinket : but it appears the poor young fellow had his 
head un peu mal timbré, by his choofing for his caroufal that 
jun&ture of time, when he knew his mittrefs muft be under the 
utmoft anxiety and diftrefs, expofed to numberlefs dangers in 
a town like London, where fhe was an utter ftranger. A ref- 

pectable 
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pectable character, we imagine, ought never to be expofed on 
the ftage ina ftate of intoxication, efpecially before his miftrefs. 
It is a mortal fin againft the dienfeance, and muft undoubtedly 
humble him in the opinion of a woman of fentiment and deli- 
cacy. ‘The attempt which Lord Trinket makes upon the honour 
of Harriot, in the houle of a lady of fafhion, tho’ copied from 
Fielding, as well as the intoxication of Charles, appears fo 
abrupt, brutal, and improbable, to us who review matters in 
our garrets, far from any communication with high life, that 
we muft refer the propriety of it to the opinion of thofe whom 
it may more nearly concern. That a puny lord fhould attempt 
to ravifh a young lady, while there was company in the next 
room, is fomewhat aftonifhing. The humorous charaéers of 
Mr. Rufft, and Sir Harry Beagle, are well fultained ; and fo is 
that of the hufband Oaé/y, who, tho’ hen-pecked, is neverthe- 
lefs refpe&table. His brother, who has little or nothing to do, 
but advife the hufband, and make his nephew drunk, we fhou! 
take, by his demeanor, for a major of the city trained bands. 
Captain O Cutter, we fhould rate ordinary, for certain we are he 
is no able feaman by hisdialeé& : how far he is marked as a na- 
tive of Ireland, we fhall not pretend to determine. 


The author, we obferve, has hazarded fome foliloquies, which 
fhould be very feldom if ever indulged, becaufe they are alto- 
gether unnatural. They plead prefcription in tragedy, and 
there they may be tolerated in favour of the fentiments and 
poetry; but, in comedy, we would never excufe them, except 
when they reveal fuch defigns or thoughts, as, we cannot fup- 
pofe, would be communicated to any confident on earth. 


The laft circumftance we fhall obferve, is the dialogue in ge- 
neral, which in our humble opinion is under-written. The 
author, perhaps, endeavouring to avoid the pert fimile, affetted 
antithefis, and flafhy repartee of a Congreve and a Farquhar, has 
fallen into the infipid eafe, and languid converfation of common ' 
life. But that we may not be thought to pronounce dogma- 
tically, the reader fhall judge from fpecimens. The following 
fcene will give an idea of polite converfation, 


‘ Enter Servant. 


‘ Serv. [Apart to L. Freelove.] Sic Harry Beagle is below, 
madam. 
L. Free. [Apart to Serv.] Iam not at home--Have they let 
him in? 
Serv. Yes, madam. 
L. Free. How abominably unlucky this is! Well, then thew 
him into my drefling-room. I will come to him there. 
[Exit Servant. 
K 4 L. Trink. 
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L. Trink. Lady Freelove! No engagement, I.hope. Wa 


won’t part with you, ’pon honour. 

L. Free. The worft engagement in the world. A pair of 
mufty old prudes! I.ady Formal and Mifs Prare. 

L. Tring, O the beldams! As naufcous as Jpecacuanha, ’pon 
honour. 

L. Free. Lud! lud! What fhall I do with them!. Why do 
thefe foolifh women come troubling me now? I muit wait on 
them in the drefling-room, and you mult excuie the card, Har- 
riot, till they are gone. Il difpatch them as foon as I can, but 
heaven knows when I fhall get rid of them, for they are both 
everlafting gof flips ; tho’ the words come from her ladythip, 
one by one, like drops from a {till, while the other tirefome 
woman overwhelms us with a fiood of impertincuge. Larriot, 
you’l,entertain his lordfhip till] return. [ Axtt. 

L. TAnk. ’Pon honour, 1 am not lorry for the coming .n of 
thefe old tabbies, and am much obliged to her ladyiii» for 
Jeaving us fuch an agreeable ‘Téte-a-Téte. 

- Bar. Your lordthip will find me extreamly bad com pany. 

L. Trin. Not in the leaft, my dear! We’ll entertain our- 
felves one way or other, J’ll warrant you.---’Egad ! I thiak it a 
mighty good opportunity to eliablifh a better acquaintance with 
you. . 
Har. I don’t underftand vou. 

L. rink. No?---Why then Pll fpeak plainer. -~+[Panfing and 
looking her full in the » face.) Y ou are a damn’d fine piece, ‘pon 
Lonour ! , 

Har. Sir !---how ! 

L. Trink. O, ma’am, I'll fhew you how. 

Har. lf this be your lordihip’s polite converfation, I fhall 
leave you to amufe yourfelfin foliloquy. [ Gorzg.] 

L. Trink. No, no, no, madam, that maft not be. [ Stopping 
ber.} This place, that chamber, the opportunity, all confpire 
to make me happy, and you muft not deny me. 

Har. How Sir! You don’t intend todo me any violence. __ 

L. Trink. Pon honour, ma’am, it will be doing great vio- 
Jence to myfelf, if I donot, You muftexcufeme. [Szruggling 
wvith her. | 

Har. Help! help! murder! help! 

L. 7riak. Your yelping will fignify nothing, no-body will 
come. [Srrugglizg.| 

Har. For heaven’s fake !---Sir ! My lord !- -[ Noife within. ] 

L. Trink. Pox on’t, what noife?---Then I muft be quick. 
{Still firuggling.] 

' Har. Help! murder! help! help ? 


The lait fcene will, perhaps, afford more entertainment. 
. Enter 
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‘ Enter Mrs. Oakly. 

« Mrs. Oath. I think, Mr. Oaély, you might have had hu- 
manity enough to have come to fee how I did. You have 
taken your leave, I fuppofe of all tendernefs and affection---But ‘ 
[ll be calm---I’ll not throw myfelf into a paffion---You want to 
drive me out of your houfe---I fee what you aim at, and will be 
beforehand with you--Let me keep my temper !---1’ll fend for 
a chair, and leave the houfe this inftant. 

Oak. True, my love! I knew you would not think of dining 
in your own chamber alone, when I had company below. You 
fhall fit at the head of the table, as you ought to be fure, as you 
fav, and make my friends welcome. 

‘Mrs. Oak. Excellent raillery! Look ye, Mr. Oakly, I fee the 
meaning of all this affeéted coolnefs and indifference.--- 

Oak.. My dear, confider where you are--- 

Mrs. Oak. You wou’d be glad, | find, to get me out tof your 
houfe, and have all your flirts about you.--- 

Oak. Before all this company! fie.-- 

Mrs. Oaé. But [’ll difappoint you, for I fhall remain in it te 
fupport my due neers cthey: for you, major Oakly /.- - 

Maj. Hey dey! what have | done? 

Mrs. Oak. I think you might find better employment, than 
to create divifions between married people---and you, Sir !--- 

Oak. Nay, but my dear !--- 

Mrs. Oaé, Might have more fenie, as well as tendernefs, 
than to give ear to fuch idle ftuff,--- 

Oak. Lord! Lord !--« 

Mrs. Oas. You and your wife counfellor there, I fuppofé, 
think to carry all your points with me.--- 

Oak. Was ever any thing--- 

Mrs. Oak. But it won’t do, Sir! you fhall. find that I will 
have my own way, and that [ will govern my own family. 

Oak. You had better learn to govern yourfelf by half. - Your 
paffion makes you ridiculous. Did ever any body fee fo much’ 
fury and violence, affronting your beft friends, breaking my 
peace, and difconcerting your own temper? And all for what? 
for nothing. ’Sdeath! madam, at thefe years you ought to 
know better. 

Mrs. Oak. At thefe years !---Very fine !---Ain™I to be talk’d 
to in this manner? 

Qak. Talk’d to !---Why not ?---You here talk’d to me long 
enough---almoft talked me to death,--and I have taken it all in 
hopes of making you quiet--But all in vain, for the more oue 
bears, the worfe you are. Patience, I find, is all thrown away 
upon you--and henceforward, come what may, | am refolved to 
be mafter of my own houfe. 

Mis. 
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Mrs. Oak. So! fo !---Mafter indeed !---Yes, Sir, and you'll 
take care to have miftreffes enough too, I warrant you. 

Oak. Perhaps I may; but they fhall be quiet ones, I can af- 
fure you. 

Mrs. Oak. Indeed ! and do you think that Iam fuch a tame 
fool as to fit quietly and bear all this ?---You thall know, Sir, 
that I will refent this behaviour---You fhall.find that I have a 
fpirit-- 

Oak. Of the devil. 

Mrs. Oak. Intolerable !--You fhall find then that I will exert 
that fpirit. Iam fure I have need of it.---As foon as my houfe 
is once cleared again, I'll fhut my doors againft all company--+ 
You fhan’t fee a fingle foul for this month. 

Oak. ’Sdeath! madam, but I will.---Pll keep open houfe for 
a year---1’ll fend cards to the whole town---Mr. Oahly’s route ! 
All the world will come---And I'll go among the world too--- 
I'll be mewed up no longer. 

Mrs. Oak. Provoking infolence!---This is not to be endured. 
Look’ye, Mr. Oakly--- 

Oak. And look’ye Mrs, Oakly, I will have my own way, 

Mrs. Oa. Nay then, let me tell you, Sir--- 

Oak. And let me tell you, madam, I will not be croffed---I 
won’t be made a fool. 

Mrs. O2k. Why, you won’t let me fpeak-- 

Oak. Becaufe you don’t {peek as you ought--Madam! ma- 
dam! you fhan’t look, nor walk, nor talk, nor think, but as I 
pleafe. 

Mrs. Oak. Was there ever fuch a moniter! I can bear this 
nolonger. [Bur/ts into.tears.] O you vile man!--I fee through 
your defign--You cruel, barbarous, inhuman--Such ufage to 
your poor wife !--You’ll be the death of her. 

Oak. She fhan’t be the death of me, I am determined. 

. Mrs. Oak. That it fhou’d ever come to this!---To be contra- 
dicted---[ Sobding. }--infulted--abufed--hated--’Tis too much--my 
heart will burft with--oh--oh [Falls into a ft. 

Harriot, Charles, &c. rum to ber affiftance. - 

Oak. [ Interpofing.] Let her alone. 

Har. Sir, Mrs. Oakly-- 

Char. For heaven’s fake, Sir, the will be-- 

Oak. Let her alone, I fay. I won’t have her touched--Let 
her alone--If her paffions throw her into fits, let the ftrength of 
them carry herthrough them. 

Har. Pray, my dear Sir, let us affift her! fhe may-- 

Oak. I don’t care--You fhan’t touch her--Let her bear them 
patiently--She’ll learn to behave better another time.---Let her 


alone, I fay. 


Mrs, 
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‘Mis, Oak. [Rifing.] O you monfter !--you villain '--you bafe 
man !--Wou’d you-let me die for want of help?-- Wou’d You-- 
Oak. Blefs me! madam, your fit is very violent--Take care 


of your€lf. 

Mrs. Oak. Defpifed--ridiculed--But I'll be revenged--You thall 
fee, Sir 

Oak. Tol de-rol loll-de-rol lolade-vel 1oll. [Singing, 


Mrs. Oaks, What, am I made a jeft of? Expofed to all the 
world--If there’s law or juftice.-- 

Oak. Tol-de-rol loll-de-rol lell-de-rol loll. [ Singing. 

Mrs. Oe&. I fhall burft with anger--Have a care, Sir, you may 
repent this--Seorned and made ridiculous !--No power on earth 
fhall hinder my revenge. [ Going. 

Har, [Interpofing.] Stay, Madam! 

Mrs. Oak. Let me go. I cannot bear this place. 

Har. Let me befeech you, madam ! 

Oak. What does the girl mean? 

Maj Courage! brother. You have done wonders. tap 

Oak. I think, the’ll have no more fits. 

Har. Stay, madam !--Pray {tay !--but one moment.--I have 
been a painful witnefs of your uneafinefs, and in great part the 
innocent occafion of it. Give me leave then-- 

Mrs. Oak. I did not expect indeed to have found you here 
again. But however.-- 

Har. 1 fee the agitation of your mind, and it makes me mi- 
ferable. Suffer me to tell you the real truth. I can explain 
every thing to your fatisfaction. 

Mrs. Oak. May be fo--I cannot argue with you. 

Char. Pray, madam, hear her--for my fake--for your own-- 
Dear madam ! 

Mrs. Oak. Well--well--proceed. 

Oak. I hall relapfe, I can’t bear to fee her fo un- 
eafy. ’  § Aide. 

Maj. Huth--Hufh! 

Har. I underitand, madam, that your firft alarm was occa- 
fioned by a letter from my father to your nephew. 

Ruf. I was in a bloody paffion to be fure, madam !-~-The 
letter was not over-civil I believe--I did not know but the 
young rogue had ruined my girl.--But it’s all over now, and fo-- 

Mrg; Oak. You was here yefterday, Sir ! 

Ruf. Yes, I came after Harrict. I thought I, fhou’d find my 
young madam with my young Sir, here. 

Mrs. Oak. With Charles, did you fay, Sir. 

Ruf. Ay, with Charles, madam! The young rogue has been 
fond of her a long time, and the of him, it feems. 

Mrs, Oak. I fear I have been to blame. { Afae. 
Ruf. 
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Ruf. I ask pardon, madam, for the difturbance I madé“in 
your houfe. 

Har. And the abrupt manner, in which I came into it, Ge- 
mands a thoufand apologies. But the occafion muft be my, 
excufe. , 

Mrs. Oak. How have I been miftaken! [A4fde.] --But did 
not I over hear you and Mr. Oaki-- [ To Harriot.) 

Har. Dear madam! You had but a partial hearing of our 
converfation. It related entirely to this gentleman. 

Char. 'To put it beyond:doubt, madam, Mr. Refit and my 
guardian have confented to ourmarriage ; and we are in hopes 
that you will not with-hold your approbation. : 

Mrs. Oak. I have no further doubt—I fee you are innocent, 
and it was cruel to fufpeé& you--You have taken a load of anguifh 
off my mind--And yet your kind interpafition'comes too late. 


Mr. Oakly’s love for me is entirely deftroyed. [ Weeping. 
Oak. I muft go to her--- t 40. 
Maj. Not yet !---Not yet ! part. 


Har. Do not difturb -yourfelf with fuch ee Iam 
fure Mr. Oakly loves you moft affectionately. 

Oak. I can hold no longer. | [Going to her.] My affection 
for you, madam, is‘as warm as ever. / Nothing can ever extin- 
guith it. My conftrained behaviour cutme to the foul---For 
within thefe few hours it has been all conftrained---and it was 
with the utmoft difficulty that I was able to fupport it. 

Mrs. Oak, O, Mr. Oakly, how have | expofed myfelf!. What 
low arts has my jealoufy induced me to pradife! I fee my 
folly, and fear that you can never forgive me. 

Oak. Forgive you !---You are too good, my love !--Forgive 
you!--Can you forgive me ?--This change tranfports me.--~ 
Brother! Mr. Rufft ! Charles! Harriot! give me joy!--] am 
the happieft man in the world. 

Maj. Joy, much joy to you both! though, by the bye, you 
are not a little obliged to me for it. Did not I tell you I wou’d 
cure all the diforders in your family? I beg pardon, fifter, for 
taking the liberty to prefcribe for you. My medicines have 
been fomewhat rough, I believe, but they have had an admir- 
able effect, and fo don’t be engry with your phyfician. 

Mrs. Oaé. I am indeed obliged to you, and I feel--- + 

Oak. Nay, my dear, no more of this. All that is paf€mutt 
be utterly forgotten. 

Mrs. Oa’. I have not merited this kindnefs, but it fhall here- 
after be my ftudy to deferve it. Away with all idle jealoufies ! 
and fince my fufpicions have hitherto been groundlefs, I am 
refolved for the future never to fufpec at all.’ ! 


On 
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On the whole, tho’ we cannot think this piece abounds with 
wicked wit, nor agree that all the characters are happily hit off, 
nor approve of the foliloquies, nor admire the dialogue, we can- 

‘not help owning that it contains a great deal of good fenfe, fa- 
lutary fatire, humour, contrivance, incident, and all that formes 


the jeu de theatre. 





ForeEIGN ARTICLES. 


Art. X. Hiftoire des Mathematiques, par M.,Montucla de PAca- 
demie Royale de Sciences et Belles Lettres de Prufle. 2 Vols. 4te. 


Seyffert. [Cc ontinued. | 


HE difcoveries of the r7th century form the fubje& of 

M. Montucla’s fecond volume, and call for the utmoft 
exertion of his ability and integrity. How brilliant and beau- 
tiful to a philofophic eye is the profpec&t of thofe vaft efforts of 
human genius, which diftinguifh this period from every other, 
and will tranfmit it with peculiar luftre to the remoteft pofte- 
rity ! We begin with the geometrical difcoveries, which, as it 
were, held the torch to the progrefs of all the other {ciences. 
Lucas Valerius, profeffor of mathematics in Rome, determined 
the centers of gravity, of conoides and fpheroides, in a work 
entitled Dé Centro Gravitatis Solidorum. He is highly commended 
by M. Montucla for this important difcovery ; but we appre- 
hend, with little reafon, becaufe it immediately flows from that 
elegant theorem, mentioned by Pappus at the clofe of his pre- 
inte, which we imagine is borrowed from Archimedes, * TAar 
figures produced by the revolution of a line or furface, are to each 
other in a@ ratio compofed of the generating figures, and the circumfe- 
rences deferibed by their center of gravity. The ingenious jefuit 
Guldin has expreffed this beautiful theorem in other words: 
Every figure (fays he) formed by the circumvolution of a line or fur- 
face, is equal to the re&angle under the genzrating magnitude; OF, 
in his expreflion, is the produ of the generating figure by the path 
of its-center of gravity. As neither Montucla, nor any other au- 
thor we have perufed, have demonttrated this theorem, we fhall 
here attempt it in a few words for the fatisfaction of our.cu- 
rious readers. Should we fuppofe the weight of the whole 
generating magnitude united in the center of gravity, the fum of 
the weight produced by that revolution would .be equal to the 
product of the weight moved into the path of the center of 
gravity: furfaces and lines may be confidered as homogeneous 
weights, which are to each other as their magnitudes; and thus 


the weight moved is the generating, and the weight produced 
the 
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the generated magnitude; therefore the figure generated. is 
equal to the product of the generating magnitude, drawn into 
the path of its center of gravity. Q.E.D. However, the moft 
expeditious and elegant method of determining the center of 
gravity of folids, is by the inverfe method of fluxions, which was 
intirely unknown both to the jefuit Guldin and Lucas Valerius, 


(Montu. T. J. p.325. 1. II. p. §-) 


Snellius is the next writer who acquired reputation by his 
menfuration of the earth, and the difcovery of a new law of 
refraction. Diffatisfied with the ratio laid down by Archimedes 
of the diameter of a circle toits periphery, he exhibits a nearer 
ratio, exprefled by 36 places of decimals, which he effected by 
the continual bifeétion of an arch of the circle, in a manner 
altogether intolerable to any befides a Dutch mathematician. 
But after all that has been done by the ingenious Mr. Machin, 
and others, perhaps the neareft ratio we can afcertain by num- 
bers, is from the following feries. - The diameter of a circle be- 
ing 1 and a= 3, the whole circumference will be the fum of 
the three fubfequent feries’s. 


2 
5 a’ 9 a $ a’ a** 


a a’® a a & 4. + dp 
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9 + 7 I 3 5 — 7 + “— 
&C. 


But we are not fufficiently acquainted with the nature of in- 
commenfurability, either to draw. two right lines expreffing 
this ratio, or to form a fquare, or any right-lined figure, equal 
to a given circle. Yet we have in a former Number ventured 
to advance, contrary to the fentiments of the great Newton 
and Barrow, that the rectification of the circle is not impraéti- 
ble upon other principles, as, indeed, is indireétly acknowledged 
by the latter in another part of his works *. It is evident that 
the doétor’s miftake arofe from affluming a falfe poftulatum ; 

66 that 





* In explaining the various methods of treating congruity by 
appofition, Dr. Barrow has the following fentiment :———~ “ By 
this method, while a wheel or circle advances upon a right line 
contiguous to it, revolving at the fame time upon its own cen- 
ter, its periphery will be congruous to the right line; fince 
all the points of the circular periphery, are continually applied 
in fucceffive order to all the points of the right line.: therefore 
it is plain (fays he) that a right line may be found equal to the 


periphery 
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« that becaufe the fquare of an oétagon infcribed in a circle is 
incommenfurable to the radius, therefore the periphery muft be 
fo likewife.” But where is the analogy between the properties 
of the one and the other? We cannot rationally fuppofe fuck 
an analogy, before it is demonttrated that a circle is a polygon, 
compofed of an infinity of fmall angles ; a notion ufeful enough 
in certain operations, but geometrically falfe. Befides, we af- 
firm, that determining the ratio of the radius to the circum- 
ference, is not neceffary to the folution of the problem, though 
it is an effential corollary. Shoulda right line be found by the 
method of appofition equal to the periphery, the radius will be 
known of courfe, by comparing it with the reétified periphery. 
As to the demonftration brought by the great Newton, to fhew 
the impracticability of the general quadrature of oval figures, 
it muft be confeffed inferior in ftrength, evidence, and perfp- 
cuity, to all the other demonftrations of that fublime mathema- 
tician. Nor has M. Montucla efcaped the common error of im- 
bibing prejudices, and adopting opinions, without confulting 
their conviction and his own judgment. He praifes the labe- 
rious attempts towards this difcovery; but he fhakes his head, 
believes them idle, and miftakes the problem as hundreds have 
done before him. (7. II. p. 317, to 331.) 


The next difcovery mentioned is the method of logarithms, in- 
vented by lord Napier, a Scotch nobleman, which our author 
places in the moft ftriking and intelligible point of view. He 
has treated the fubje& with fuch precifion, that his hiftoricat 
account of the origin, progrefs, and application of exponents, 
may jultly be termed an excellent elementary fyftem of loga- 
rithms. He gives the ftrungeft reafons for refufing that ho- 
nour to Byrge, and others, who claimed it upon the authority 
of the famous Kepler. 


While Great Britain gloried in the ufeful invention of loga- 
rithms, Germany gave birth to a new {pecies of geometry, after- 
wards greatly improved and attributed to Cavallerius. We mean 
the method of indivifibles, treated in fo mafterly a manner by 
our Dr. Wallis, in his treatife of conic fections ; a circumftance 
intirely omitted by M. Montucla. According to him Kepler 
firft fuggeited the idea, which was improved to the utmoft by 
Cavallerius, and other foreign geometricians, though, in faé, 
none applied it to the folution of fuch difficult problems as Dr. 
Wallis. The truth is, the methods of K:pler and Guldin are 





x 7 
periphery of a circle, confequently the quadrature of the cir- 
cle is not a thing impoffible.” How he came to be of a con- 
trary ‘opinion upon another occafion, we have fhewn in the 
text. 


I more 
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more different from that of Cavallerius and Wallis, than the 
calculus differentialis of Leibnitz, from the fluxions of Newton, 
Both have certain principles nearly the fame, but they totally 
differ in the method of expreflion. It is remarkable that Ca. 
vallerius began the ftudy of mathematics at an advanced age, 
and after he had made great proficiency in other parts of erudi- 
tion. He was advifed by Caftelli, the difciple and friend of the 
famous Galilzo, to divert: his mind-uader the exeruetating: fits 
of aninveterate gout, by givibg his attention to this bewitch- 
ing fcience. Whether this prefcription produced any benefit to 
the patient, we are notinformed ; certain we are that it proved 
highly beneficial to geometry. 

Nothing can be more entertaining than the review exhibited 
by M. Montucla, of the learned correfpondences of that age, 
carried on by means of father Merfennus, who was the repofi- 
tory of geometrical difcoveries, and the channel of intercourfe 
among all the mathematicians in Europe. How different from 
the lucubrations of the profound academicians and fellows of the 
prefent age upon corals, butterflies, cockle-fhells, toad-ftools, 
and hermaphrodites, the monfters, the minutia, and excrefcences 
of nature. 

Kepler propofed the celebrated problem of finding the mag- 
nitude of a folid, defcribed by the revolution of a parabola on 
its axis. Cavallerius folved the problem, and publifhed it in 
his Exercitationes Mathematica, A. 1647. On this occafion he 
was attacked by a variety of geometricians, who denied the fo- 
lution was geometrical, becaufe it was founded on the method 
of indivifibles; but Cavallerius ably defended himfelf, by prov- 
ing this difcovery was nothing more than the reftoration of the 
ancient method of exhauftion rendered more eafy and fimple. 


The French mathematicians were among the firft who applied 
themfelves to the invettigation of curves of the higher orders, 
Cavallerius, Kepler, and Wallis, had hitherto confined, themfelves 
to the properties of the cone, and its fections ; now the general 
properties of curves of the fecond order, the determination of 
their tangents, and centers of gravity, are fought. Fermat, as 
early as the year 1636, informs Merfennus, that he had difcovered 
and demonftrated the properties of a fpiral, totally different 
from the helix of Archimedes. In this extraordinary fpiral, the 
fpace contained within the firft revolution is equal to half the 
containing circle; the fecond {pace between the firft and fecond 
revolution, is double the firft ; that between the fecond and 
third, the third and fourth, and fo on to infinity, are all equal 
to the fecond. This was a difcovery which would have tranf- 
thitted the name of the author, witlr honour, to the lateit pofte- 
fity, had not his vanity deftroyed the fruits of his’ genius. 
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Merfeniriuis tommunicated this problem to Roberval, atid he, in 
his turn, fent by the fame hand to Fermat; his determination 
of the area of a parabola, did of their tangents. In anfwer — 
he received from Fermat, the determination of their centers of 
gravity: Merfennus tranfmitted to Defcartes, the metliod pro- 
pofed by Fermiat, for finding the ceiiters of gravity of conoides ; 
and Defcartes, in his anfwer, not only demonttrates. their cen- 
ters of gravity, but the getieral quadrature of all parabolas, the 
determination of their tangents; and of thé magtitude of their 
conoides. Hete were difcoveries which do honout to hu 
genius ! | 

In Defcartes’s Mechanics we have the firft hint of the loga- 
. rithmic fpiral. Speaking of inclined planes, he obferves, that 

as the direction of all heavy bodies tend to one point; the in- 
clined plane ought not, in geometrical ftri€tnefs, to be planes; 
becaufe the angles ought to be equal to the direétion of the 
weights, and the power no more refifted in dne part than in ano- 
ther. He endeavoured toclear up this myfterious affertion, by 
defiring his correfpondent to conceive a portion of a fpiral round 
the ceuterof the earth. Merfennus was ftill at a lofs, and de- 
manded a furthet explication ; Defcartes anfwered;, that oné 
of the properties of this curve was, that the tangents af all the 
points would form equal angles with liiies dtawn from its cen- 
ter to the points of contact. Agreeable to cuftom, the letter 
was communicated to a variety of other geometricians; who 
purfued aiid improved the diftovery : but the demonftration of 
all the properties of the logarithmic curve was refeived to in- 
creafe the reputation of the immortal Newton. M. Roberval 
was thie firft geometritian who applied rtiotion to the folution 
of feveral important truths, refpetting the tdngents Of curve 
lines ; an idea Which bears a ftriking refemblante té the me- 
thod of fluxions. But of all tlie refearches which eXercifed the 
wit of geometricians in that age, none is fo celebrated as the 
cycloid, on account of its numerdus and rematkable properties. 
We thall be particular on the rife arid progtef$ of this impof- 
tant curve. 

The cardinal dé Sufa is falfely fuppofed to ave furniflied the 
firft hint of the cycloid, in a mechanical quadrature of the cir- 
cle. Galileo, in fa&; led the way to this difcovery, though af- 
tera trial of forty yeats by himfelf, made no progrefs in deter- 
minitig the area of this curve, as he candidly acknowleges in a 
letter to ‘Torricelli; dated 1639. According to our author, the 
French nation had the honour of firft folving feveral problems 
tefpecting thé areas and tangents of the cycloid. | Merfennus, 
as early ds the yearot615,; took notice of the retiiatRableé na- 
tuté of the curve; endeavoured to find the quadrature, and 
You. XI, February 1761. L failing 
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failing im the attempt, propofed itthirteen years after to Robes- 
val. Finding himfelf unequal to the problem, Roberval ap- 
plied clofely for fix years to the perufal of thé ancient geome-= 
tricians, and, with this reinforcement of auxiliary erudition, re- 
-fumed the attack, and demonftrated, that the area of a cycloid, 

whofe: bafe is equal to.the periphery of the generating circle, fs 
triple of that circle. This affertion refts wholly on the partial 
teftimony: of Merfennus, who was the intimate friend of Ro- 
- berval.;- it is dire&tly contrary to what Groningius and Dr. 
Wallis affirm, who attribute the determination of the area of 
the cycloid to Torricelli, and of the tangents to Viviani, both 
Italians. Certain it .is, that Merfennus propofed the problem 
to the Italian geometricians, long after the time he, alledges it 
was demonftrated by Roberval, not as a cartel or challenge, but 
as a ufeful difquifition, the event of which would greatly affect 
geometry. 

When Roberval’s difcovery was communicated to Defcartes, 
he made light of it, and returned in the anfwer to Merfennus 
wrote in a hurry, a demonftration of the relation of a cycloid to 
its generating.circle, which he explained perfeétly in a fubfe- 
quent Ietter, though he had never feen Roberval’s folution : 
fuch was the fuperiority of his genius, that queftions, which ful- 
ly engaged other geometricians for whole years, coft him fcarce 
more than common attention. Fully to eftablifh his fuperiori- 
ty over his fupercilious antagonift, he fent Merfennus, a fhort 
time after, a determination of the tangents of cycloids, a pro~ 
blem on which Roberval had employed fruitlefs months. The 
‘folution of this problem is admirable for its extent and fim- 
plicity ; it may, indeed, be reckoned the fineit of Defcar- 
tes’s geometrical difcoveries. In this whole difpute, Montu- 
cla plainly inclines to the French nation, though he at the 
fame time bears hard on the charaéter of Roberval. 

From the year 1646 to 1658, the properties of the cycloid 
were fought by all the mathematicians in Europe. Pafchal, a 
geometrician, who, ‘at twelve years of age, demionftrated the 
thirty-two firft propofitions of the firft book of Euclid; and in 
his fixteenth year, publifhed a treatife of conic fe€tions, de- 
ducing from one general propofition, with infinite elegance, all 
the properties of the conic fe€tions demonftrated more diffufely 
by Apollonius; Pafchal, we fay, pubhfhed a circular letter, in- 
viting alk the geometticians of Europe to the ftudy of the fol- 
lowing problems, andoffering a reward of forty piftoles to the 
‘difcoverer of the firft, and twenty.to whoever fhould demonftrate 
the fecond.—It was propofed “to find the dimenfion of any feg- 
ment of -the cycloid, cut off by:acright line parallel to the bafe ; 
and the folid generated by the rotation of the fame round the 
axis and the bafe of that fegment.’. Thefe in» reality were the 
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problems, and not what Montucla relates, about finding | the cen- 
ters of gravity of the fegments of folids, cut bya plane paffing 

through the révolving axis, a problem which, we' mult confefs, 
greatly exéeéds our comprehenfion. ~ Dr. ‘Wallis folved the 
problems, which he fent within the limited time to: Pafchal, 
and with ita determination of the folids, generated: by the ro- 
tation of the cycloidal fpace on ‘its axis and bafe together, with 
the determination of the centers. of gravity’ of).the cycloi- 

dal fegment, which is what Montucla means ; but the premium 
was refufed, becaufe the folution did not come foon enough to 
hand, though, by the date attefted by a‘ public notary,. it ap- 
peared the paper was written above 4 month before. . Thus the 
ingenious doétor was forced ‘to confolehimfelf for the lofs of 
the forty piftoles, by refle&ting on the honour acquired by the 
‘difcovery. It was about the fame time that Sir Chriftopher 
Wren demonftrated the reétification of the cycloidal curve, and 
‘Mr. Huygens’found the fegment of a cycloidal fpace, made by 
drawirig a right line parallel to the bafe, at the diftance of one- 
fourth, the axis of the curve from the center being equal toa 
right lined fpace ; that is, toa regular hexagon infcribed in the 
generating circle. By this inventive genius it was alfo demon- 
ftrated, that from whatever height or point, a heavy body ofcil- 
lating on a fixed center begins to defcend, while it continues to 
move in a cycloid, the times of its ofcillations will be equal to 
each other. © If we miftake not, Mr. Huygens befides demon- 
ftrated, that the cycloid is a curve of the quickeft defcent, and 
that a body falling within it from any given point above, to 
another not exactly under, will arrive in a lefs time at the latter, 
than it could poffibly in any other curve pafling through the 
fame points. All this indeed properly belongs to the doétrine 
of epicycloids, or thofe curves generated by a point taken in 
the circumference of a circle revolving upon the periphery of 
another circle; but as no mention is made by our author of 
thofe difcoveries of Mr. Huygens, wei thought this juftice to his 
memory would not be difpleafing to our readers. Montucla, 
however, takes notice of his book, iritituled De Circuli magnitu- 
dine inventa; and his theorems concerning the quadrature of — 
the circle and hyperbola. Thefe he compares with the Vera Cir- 
euli et Hyperbole Quadratura of Dr. James Gregory, profeffor at 

Aberdeen. Huygens afferted the poffibility of finding the reéti- 

fication of the circular periphery ; the other denied its praética- 

bility, except by approximation ; and both were pofflibly in the 
wrong ; Huygens in the method he propofed, and Gregory in 
the arguments he advanced. ~ Montucla, however, declares in 
favour of the latter. 

The next obje& worthy attention: is the life-and writings of 

Defcartes, the moft creative and whimfical genius ef his age. 
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In the former there is nothing particular ; the latter abounds 
with the nobleft fallies of human wit. Plato, by his analytical 
_method of reafoning in geometry, led the way to the nobie dif- 
coveries of Archimedes ; and Defcartes, by applying algebra to 
geometry, held out a light that guided Newton through the 
_ maoft intricate labyrinths of the obfcureft theorems, by which 
he furpaffed all who preceded him in this fublime fcience. From 
his geometry, Defcartes derives his moft indifputable reputation. 
He firft introduced negative roots, and demonftrated their ufe 
in the folution of problems: he folved thofe problems of Fer- 
mat’s, propofed as a challenge to the mathematicians of Eu- 
rope, viz. To find a cube number, which added to-all its ali- 
quot parts, fhall make a fquare number; and a fquare number, 
which added to all its aliqout parts, fhall make a cube. He 
fuggefted the firft idea of the method.of approximating to the 
roots of equations by means of their limits. He firft applied 
algebraical expreffion, as the moft concife and energic, to the 
rectification and quadrature of curve lines: he firlt arranged 
curves into different orders, though that arrangement Ras been 
altered fince the invention of fluxions; he folved a problem 
refpeGting geometrical loci, which had baflled all the geome- 
tricians of antiquity : he folved a variety of curious theorems, 
re{pecting curves of the fecond fpecies : he invented'a general 
rule for determining the tangents of curve lines: he found 
that method, whereby problems which require the greateft or 
leaft quantity attainable in that cafe, are refolved ; or the me- 
thod, now called De maximis et minimss: in a word, he new-mo- 
delled geometry, and made fuch a variety of ufeful improve- 
ments, as it would be tedious to-enumerate. We are to ob- 
ferve, that Montucla has wholly omitted his folution of Fer- 
mat’s problems, and his method of approximation to the roots 
of equations: poflibly he imagined thofe difcoveries did not 
belong to Defcartes, It is true, thefe, as well as his methods of 
determining tangents, and de maximis et minimis, have received 
fuch 1 improvements, that the fimple original invention of Def- 
cartes is hardly known, and his writings fcarce ever confulted, 
though equally curious and inftructive. 


Fermat, a geometrician little inferior to Defcartes, was his 
rival in fame and genius. He’claimed feveral of the inventions 
attributed, and perhaps juftly, to. Defcartes, particularly the 
method de maximis et minimis, by which he pretended he could 
folve thofe Jocal problems which had foiled antiquity. He mern- 
tions this difcovery as.early as the year 1636 ; bat it is proba- 
ble he had but a confufed idea, borrowed-poffibly from Kepler’s 
hint in. his Stercometria Doliorum, fince we dg not find that he 


actually applied it to-any ufeful purpofe, before Defcartes pub- 
lithed 
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lithed the difcovery. Montucla, however, willing to divide the 
honours, makes Fermat the inventor; but: without fufficient 
proofs, John de Wit, penfioner of Holland, that celebrated 
politician and patriot, who loft his life in a tumult of his bru- 
tith undiftinguithing countrymen, was among the firft who.im- 
proved the geometry of Defcartes. His treatife, intituled Ele, 
menta Curyorum, is fufficient to immortalize his genius ; but he 
ftopt in the middle of his career, turned his attention to the 
more immediate fervices of his country, and became the great- 
eft ftatefman, as well as the greateft geometrician of the United 
Provinces, It would be endlefs to enumerate all the improve- 
ments which geometry received before the clofe of this century. 
Sufficient it is that they were all abforbed in the aftonithing dif- 
coveries of Newton, the luftre of whofe radiance wholly ob- 
fcured the fainter rays of his cotemporaries, and rendered him 
the fixed center of the geometrical fyftem, round which. the 
others glittered with mere borrowed light. Even the ingenious 
Tchirnhaufen, the profound Leibnitz, the learned Barrow, the 
inventive Bernoulli, and the fubtle Schooten, become now but 
planets difpofed at certain diftances, and attracted with propor- 
tioned powers by this common center of gravity. 


Newton defcended of an ancient family, originally of Lan- 
cafter, was born at Woolftcop in Lincolnthire, in the year 1642. 
He was bred at the fchool of Grantham, and from thence fent 
to Cambridge; where Dr. Barrow, an exquifite judge of merit, 
refigned to him the chair of geometrical profeflor. Newton's 
genius did not blaze out at once in fujl luftre : he had {pent 
fome years at the univerfity, and acquired profound knowledge 
in every part of fcience, before he came fo be at all diftinguithed. 
Modefty threw a veil over his extraordinary abilities, which was 
firft removed by Barrow. He was fometime in poffeffion of 
the profefforial chair, before he ventured to publith any of his 
labours; and his firft effay, his Notes on the Geographer Va- 
renius, do him but little honour.. His fublime theory of Light 
and Colours, was firft taught to his pupils, afterwards tranf- 
mitted in feparate papers to the Royal Society, and at length 
publifhed in a complete volume, at the earneft folicitations of 
his friends, who recommended this as the only method of filen- 
cing the clamours raifed by the followers of Defcartes againft 
his doétrine. It was long before Newton would confent to the 
publication of thofe difcoveries which render his name immor- 
tal. Some he found would be claimed by others, fome would 
be contefted, and his defign was to pafs through life in philofo- 
phical tranquility. His mathematical principles of natural 
philofophy, his method of sere and his optics, al] of them 
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formanees that dighify human nature, were a long time fup- 
preffed ; fome of thefe never appeared ‘in complete editions during 
his life, and others were publithed merely in his own defence: 
But Newton’s difcoveries merit a feparate-article, and to render 
them intelligible, it will be neceflary to premife the ftate’ of 
mixed mathematics and natural philofophy before his time, with 
a fhort view of which we fhall at prefent conclude. “This fub- 
je&, we imagine, will prove more entertaining to many of our 
readers, than the abftraéted refearches of geonietricians, which 
can only intereft the learned: The difcovery of the manner 
in which vifion is performed, of telefcopes and microfeopes, and 
the cavfes of their effets ; of the laws of refra€tion ; of the 
path, diftance, and magnitude of thé heavenly boilies ; ; ina 
word, an account of the labours of Kepler, Galileo, Defcartes, 
and Torricelli, will form an exceeding ie ee and ufeful fpe- 
culation. 


The fcience of optics owed its earlieft beginnings to the Plato- 
nic fchool. Here were firft difcovered, but’ not’ proved, two 
principles of great importance :—that light is propagated’ in 
right lines, and the angles of refle€tion and incidence equal. 
With thefe juft obfervations they blended a variety of puerilities ; 
_and the only ancient treatife remaining upon optics, conveys no 
very favourable idea of the proficiency in this doétrine of the 
ancient geometricians. Euclid wrote two books; one upon 
optics, the other on catoptrics:) Wemay judge of the folidity of 
his principles from the following {pecimens. ‘ He determines 
the apparent magnitude of objets, folely by the angles under 
which they appear; a principle borrowed from him, if we mif- 
take not, by the ingenious Malebranche. He determined the 
apparent fituation of the image in a'mirror, by the,coinci- 
dence of the reflected rays, with a perpendicular drawn from 
the object to the mirror,. However falfe thefe principles may 
be demonftrated, they vety plaufibly illuftrated divers phzno- 
mena in the doétrine of convex and concave mirrors. Ptole- 
my’s treatife of optics is loft in the original ; fome parts of it 
only are preferved by the Arabic writers ; and from them we 
are told, by Roger Bacon, that he firft obferved aftronomical 
refraction, and explained the caufes of the extraordinary mag- 
nitude of the ftars, viewed parallel with the horizon. Mauro- 
ticus of Meffina, firft rendered the ftience of optics fubfervient 
to the purpofes of life, and demonftrated, why aged and fhort- 
fighted perfons are affifted by convex or concave glaffes. He 
too folved thofe Ariftotelian problems which had puzzled all his 
predeceflors, viz. ‘ Why the fun’s rays paffing through an aper- 
ture of any figure (fuppofe triangular) and being intercepted 
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at a certain diftance, thall form a circle ? And why, if part of 
the body of ‘the fun be eclipfed) its'rays’ paffing ‘through ‘a tri+: 
angular or fquare aperture, fhall-always repreferit the: ‘figurei of; 
the difk not eclipfed? The explication of Mauroticus is inge- 
nious, but lefs élegant than :the olution ‘of the fame :phz-: 

nomena, given by: Kepler in ‘his Paralipomena. A celebrated: 
Italian phyfician,’ Baptifta. Porta, wrote: a treatife on’ refrac-: 
tion, obferved the phenomena of the camera‘‘obfcura; and, as: 
fome writers fappofe, afforded the “firlt hints-of the’ refracting: 
telefcope, Our Roger Bacom made fome ingenious experiments, ' 
too well known tobe recited. ' But*the moft ingenious perfor-- 
mance of the early age of philofophy, was wrote by Antonio de: 
Dominis, .archbifhop of: Spalato in Dalmatia, under the'title of 
De Radiis Vifus et Lucis; Here we find :a pretty explication of: 
the rainbow, and feveral ingenious hints, afterwards improved 

lato a beautiful fyitem by fucceeding philofophers. - ) 

The art of drawing geometrically on a plane the reprefen- 
tations of objects, -in their true proportions and dimenfions, fo 
as to affe@t the eye in the fame manuer as the real objects, was 
firft reftored in the r6th century. ‘The ancients certainly were 
acquainted with this art, as may ‘be judged byrtheir paintings. 
and fculptures. Anaxagoras wrote a treatife, called A@inogra- 
phia, of which Vitruvius {peaks with great approbation ; and 
certain parts of the works of that learned archite& prove, that 
he was not unacquainted with the doétrine. ‘ However, fo little 
remained of antiquity that could be called didaétic,. that the 
moderns have a juft claim to be deemed the inventors of per- 
fpective. Albert Durer, ’a German, and Pietro del Borgo, an 
Italian, were the firft who wrote geometrically on the fubjea&. 
Peruzzi and Vignole improved their fyftem; Guido Ubaldi, 
Hondius Ducerceau, and father Dubreuil, carried the principles 
ftill farther, and the art received the lait polith from Defchales, 
and our own excéllent geometrician Dr. Taylor, whofe treatife 
on a linear perfpective may be placed: among the beft performan- 
ces of ‘the prefent age. 

It was not before the beginning of the i7th century, that the 
true principles of vifion, or the manner-in which external ob- 
jects aré painted in the eye, were at all fuggefted... Some of the 
laws of refraction were indeed. perfettly.traced.; but Kepler firlt 
demonftrated the principles, and thence explained:a-variety of 
curious phenomena. This difcovery led the way'to the inven- 
tion of the telefcope, an inftrument probably unknown to the 
ancients. Father Mobillon, it is true, afferts, that he faw an 
ancient manu(cript, in which Ptolemy is defcribed viewing a 
ftar through a long jointed tube, which he concludes muft have. 
been a telefcope; but he is not fufficiently particular to gan 


much credit, According to Defcartes, the telefcope is altoge- 
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ther modern, and the invention accidental. He attributes it 
to one James Metius, the fon of a mathematical inftrument- 
maker, and other writers of equal credit give the honour. to 
one Zachary Jans, a fpeftacle-maker in Middleburgh. Some. 
there are who affirm the telefcope to be the fortuitous difcovery 
of John Lapprey, likewife a Zelander. Be this as it may, it is 
certain. the inftrument was fitft known about the commence- 
ment of the 37th century. All thefe opinions are probably 
wrong, notwithftanding Montucla’s‘affertion, who has been 
mifled by not diftinguithing properly. Roger Bacon, our coun- 
tryman, fhews plainly in his treatife on perfpective, that he not 
only underftood the nature of concave and convex glaffes fepa- 
rately, but likewife combined in a telefcope. It jg true, the tube 
with the con¢ave eye-glafs was invented either by Lapprey or 
Jans; but a variety of pretenfions are founded upon little. im- 
provements or alterations of the fame original difcovery *. Ga- 
lileo, Kepler, and a variety of others, demonftrated the prin- 
ciples of the dioptric or refraéting telefcope ; but its faultinefs 
was firft proved by Newton, who fubftituted jn its room the ca- 
ta-dioptric, or reflecting telefcope, which has. thrown great 
light on modern aftronomy, and is every way fuperior to the 
other for ufe and convenience. 

As tothe microfcope, another dioptric inftrument, Mr. Huy- 
gens attributes it to another Dutchmanyone Diebbel ; but we 
ought here to underftand the compound microfcope, which is 
likewile claimed by Fontana, a Neapolitan. This improvement 
is of later date than the invention of the telefcope; but the 
fingle microfcope was undoubtedly the difcovery of Jans the 
Zelander, 

Toconelude, the Jaws of refraétion, the explication of the 
tainbow, and the doétrine of dioptrics, were diligently purfued 
by Defeartes, Huygens, Hertelius, Du Son, and others, but 
were perfected, as we fhall fee in the fequel to the article, by the 
incomparable Newton, who may be deemed the creator of optics 
and aftronomy, as well-as fome parts of the higher mathema-. 
tics.—We fhall only plead in excufe for dwelling fo long upon 









" From the following paffage i in - Baptifta Porta, of which 
Montucla takes no notice, it appears that philofophers had an 
idea of the telefcope as early as the year t5g4. Speaking of 
concave and convex glaffes, his words are, * Si utrumg; recte 
conjungere noveris et longinqua et proxjma majora et clara vide- 
bis ; non parum multis amicis auxilium preftitimus qui et lon; 
ginqua objoleta, proxima turbida confpiciebant, ut omnia pers 
fectiffime intuerentur.’ Magis. Natur. 1. 17, ¢. 10. 

Here is a pretty exact defcription of the dioptric inftrument. 
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this fubjeét, that M, Mantucla’s performance is learned and_ufey 
ful, but defective: it requires room to convey an idea of the 
work, and labour to point out .its errors ; both we hope will 
be acceptable, amidft the are dearth of. wena —_ 


tions. ahiin'g é 
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Art. XI. Hiftoire des Philofophes.Modernes, avec leu? Portraits 
grave dans le Gout du Crayon, d’aprés Jes. defftinsdes glut grands 
Peintres. Par M. Saverien, publide . par Francois, Graveur des 
Deffeins du Cabinet du Roi. 40. Paris. 


T HE public is fufficiently acquainted with the merit of the 
excellent artift whofe ingenious imitations of cra 

impart beauty and elegance to the folid erudition of M, Saverien, 
Both the painter and: biggrapher have-acquitted themfelves with 
dexterity ; the ane drawing the featares,of the face, the other, 
the lineaments of the mind, with that peculiar addrefs which 
difplays the mafter. We fhall here confine our pir ignap to the 
literary performance. sh , <. hey 


M. Saverien’s divifion of ae fciences is ‘uncommon : he 
places metaphyfics at the head, and immediately after natural 
and moral philofophy ; or what he calls the ftudy of human 
nature and the univerfe,. However, by this definition of ethics, 
he feems to confound morality with metaphyfics, i in which he has 
adopted the error of our great lord-chancellor Bacon. In the 
volume before us we have only the lives of the chief modern 
metaphyficians ; fuch as Erafmus, Hobbes, Nicols, Locke, Spi- 
nofa, Malebranche, Bayle, and Clarke. Poffible it is, that 
many of our readers may regard Erafmus rather as a learned 
philglogift and-theologian, than a metaphyfician, Tho’ he-has 
not exprefsly exhibited the life of our ingeniotis Dr. Berkly, , 
he has given a full detail of his metipbytt al notions, par- 
ticularly his fcepticifm-about the real exiftence of matter. out 
of the human mind. In this explication of the learned bifhop’s 
opinions, our author does not always efcape error and obfcurity ; 
nor is it to be wondered ‘at, where the doétrine is fo novel, fo 


whimfical, and incapable of precifion. « 


_ In explaining the fyftem of Spinofa, he is no lefs faulty :— 
* All the world allows, that the fyftem of Spinofa is abfurd; 
but it is likewife acknowledged, that nothing can be more in- 
genious and original.’ There is nothing, in our opinion, fo 
very original or ingenious, in endeavouring to deftroy all liberty 
human and divine, and abolith every diftin@ion between moral 


good and evil; for this is the real tendency’s of Spinofa’s doc- 
trine, 
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trine, and not what-our author, afferts, that he denied the intel. 
ligence and prefcience of the divinity. : With all thefe blemithes, 
the work is learned, fpirited, and entertaining ; and we doubt 
not but the public indulgence, will, induce our author to conti- 
nue his labours in completing the fcheme he has fo ably pro- 


jected. — 


ai 





> > 


Aer, XII. Hi ihre de la Ville de + Touloule, par M. “J: Raynold. 
= ‘Paris. ° 


R. Raynold, contrary to the ulage of authors, executes 

more in this performance than is promifed in the title 
page. It is not a mére local hiftory, interefting only to:the ci- 
tizens of Touloufe, hé exhibits to public: view ; buta fpirited re- 
Jation of faéts,’ important not only inthe annals of France, but 
of all Europe. ' He traces back the antiquity of the city to the 
14oth year after the building of Rome, and purfues the narra~ 
tive through all ‘the different changes it fuftained under the 
Volfci, Te&tofagi, Romans, Vandals, and» Vifigoths, down to 
the earls of Touloufe under Charlemagne. In this difficult 
courfe he has enriched a barren fcene, by a variety of curious 
{Craps and fragments of antiquity, collected with great labour, 
and jlluftrated with equal genius and cradition. What we think 
particularly interefting, is the bold and fpirited manner in which 
he relates the origin of the Albigois herefy, the confequent war, 
the ufurpation of the court of Rome, and the eftablifhment of 
the inquifition at Touloufe, which he calls an eternal monu- 
ment of the ambition of the pontiffs, and of the ignorance, 
credulity, and blind zeal of the deluded people. All his re- 
fiections on this occafion are animated with that noble paffion 
for liberty, which feldom beats: high in the bofom of ‘a French 


writer. 





Arr. XIll. Dejeription Hiftorique et Geographique des Iles Britan- 
niques, ou des Royaumes d’ Angleterre, d’Ecofe et.d’Irlande, par 


M.L’ Abbe Expilly. 420, Paris. 


O foreigner has,'with greater truth and impartiality, de- 
fcribed- the genius, government, commerce, arts, and 
learning of Great Britain and Ireland, than the abbé Expilly, 
who would feem to have perufed not only the beft hiftorians and 
political writers in the Englifh language, but to have refided in 
thecountry. We imagine a fhort epitome of his account of 


the Englifh government will not be difpleafing to our readers. 
Thé 
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The Englith government, he obferves, has f ed a variety 
of afterations, ‘according to- thé genius of ‘the’people who con- 
quered the kingdom. Under the Saxons it was monarchica] FY 
but the royal’ prerogative was ‘Circtmfcribed by the Witeng-Gee 
mot, or that affembly ‘of fagés which 'réprefented thé whol ia 
tion. To this monarchit ‘cont itution’ facceedéd’ 4 kind of 
military government, ‘under’ t nés. - Witliani® the Con- 
queror at firft' paid fome regar ae! ws and cuftoms of Eng- 
Jand ; but he afterwards changed his ‘fyftem, ‘and: governed his 
new fabjeas with an iron fceptre. He annihilated their privi- 
leges, ufurped their property, changed their laws; atid babar 
arbitrary and ‘defpotic. The Curjéw Law is fufficient proof of 
his tyranny, and their fubjection..’ This law was Tepealed under 
Henry’F. “Inthe reign “of | tig ‘John, the” barons'recovered: 
their freedom, and obtained ‘thofe two inftruments, the 
charter; andthe charter of the ‘forefis, ‘which have ‘ever fince tne 
deemed the bulwark of Englifh Tiberty.” By: thele, fays our au- 
ther, the govetriment became a mixture ‘of ariftocracy ‘and 
monarchy. Under Henry Il. it feemed to pattake of daenced: 
the people being admitted into the great affembly of the nation, 
where, in the {pace of little more than two centuries, they en- 
grofied the whole power. rey : : 
‘It muft be confeffed the abe has iluftratéd bis futiee with 
a'great variety of judicious refleftions : he has rendered his fiar- 
rative entertaining ;, but he has fallen into a variety of” blun- 
ders. «Three bifhops (he fays) were fent from England to at- 
tend the council of‘ Arles,'in the year 337°$ * whereas the firft 
council held at Arles, fat in 314, and the fecondi in 451. * The 
a&t-of navigation was -firft paffed in 1660.3’ but it was only ‘re- 
newed then, the aét being firft paffed in 1651, whence pro-: 
ceeded that bloody war iii England and the States-gene- 
ralof the United Provinces. . * The body of William.the Con-. 
queror,, (he fays) was depofited in the cathedral.church of Glou- 
cefter. William was buried in’Caen in Normandy, :and every 
Englifhman is acquainted with the celebrated anecdote, which 
rendered his Obfequies extremely remarkable. ~ It-would be un- 
neceffary to dwell upon the errors of this writer, as they feem 
to proceed from inattention, affeé not the general merit of the 
performance, and are eafily correéted from the Englith hifto- 
flans. Sufficient it-is, that M. Expilly may juftly be. eiteemed 
ene of the beft epitomizers of our hiftory. 
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Arr. XIV. Memoires fur divers Sujets de Medecine. \ 2m. 


| Figs fingular opinions in. phyfic, exprefied in an elegant 
ftile, fupported by ingenious, though not convincing argu. 
ments, and ufhered into the world with the folemn approbation 
of a celebrated faculty, can balance the danger of innovation, 
and excite the attention of :phyficians to examine doétrines 
they, had implicitly embraced, Mr. Lecamus’s eflays may be 
ufeful. This author is already, known im the literary world by 
his Medicine of the Mind, his Art of preferving, Beauty, and 
feveral differtations in the Journal Oeconomique. He begins the 
prefent performance with a fyftem on generation, and endea~ 
vours to thew a perfec analogy between the production of ani- 
mals and vegetables. Afterwards he confiders the nature of 
plants, and concludes againft boiling them for ufe, as that ope- 
ration deftroys their chief properties. ,In a third effay he infifts 
ftrongly on the inefficacy, and even the danger of oily fubftances 
in diforders of the breaft, and other complaints where emollients 
are ufually. applied, What follows is an attempt to prove the 
pofiility of diffolving the ftone in the bladder, without any perni- 
cious confequences, According to Mr. Le Camus, the hydro- 
phobia is produced by a kind of phofphorus, which blazes in 
the blood, and like a ftroke of eleétricity, attacks the entire 
frame. Camphire he recommends as the beft antidote that ana- 
logy can difcover. The fixth eflay relates to the pulfe, where 
the Chinefe doétrine on that head is very fatisfaftorily explain- 
ed ; and the lafl contains refleétions on the decreafe of hand~ 
fome men, and the gradual decline of beauty and of grace, 
with very fingular propofals towards ftopping the progrefs of fo 
great an evil, . : 

Upon the whole, the book has entertained us. He proves 
not fully any one:affertion ; but he may furnith hints to others, 
who may be defirous of examining with accuracy the principles 
of the theory and practice of phyfic. 





i — 


Art. XV. Mimoires fur Monfieur de Fontenelle, et Monfeur de 
la Motte. 8vo, ! 


E have read this book with pleafure: feveral of the 
anecdotes it contains, are unimportant in themfelves, 
and unconneéted with each other ; but they all relate to two 
men, whofe names are much celebrated in the world, and whofe 
writings have often afforded us the higheft entertainment. 
Fontenelle and la Motte were cotemporaries and friends : the 


Arik 
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Srft was equally famous in natural and in moral philofophy, in 
mathematical calculations, in letters of gallantry, in poetry 
and. in profe: the latter confined himfelf to polite literature, 
but be“equalled the other in deptli of thought, elegance of 
expteffion, and furpaffed him in fentiment and invention. They 
were both excellent philofophers, in’ their private condu& as 
well as in their public writings, Their friend and admirer abbe 
Trublet, whofe moral and literary’ effays are well known in the 
French department of the republic of letters, has collected with 
great afliduity and affection, many particulars relating to thefe 
ingenious authors. ‘Fhe reader muft not expe& to find either 
very deep fearches into their charafters, or very nice criticifms 
on their performances. His curioffty,: rather than his judg- 
ment, will be fatisfied by the perufal of thefe Memoirs, The 
pleafure muft lefs arife from the manner than from the matter, 
which is treated of ; and that muft be in proportion to his ef- 
teem for 1a Motte and Fontenelle. If the knowledge of little 
faéts relative to great men be pleafing in his eye, abbe Truby 
let’s book will prove agreeable, 


tain y es oe | 





Art. XVI, Recueil des Faceties Parifiennes, Sve. Becket. — 


R. de Voltaire, who has rendered his name immortal by 

works where genius, fenfe, and knowledge, where ima- 
gination, perfpicuity of ftile, and elegance of expreffion, are 
equally admired, feems now to play with literature ;. intereft- 
ing himfelf in every debate that arifes on the French Parnaffus, 
m one pamphlet he perfonates a lawyer, and draws a brief; in 
another he imitates the fimplicity of 2 young Reffian traveller, 
and reduces thefe folemn contefts to their natural unimportance ; 
again, purfuing the exquifite humour of a Bickerftaff, he pub- 
lithes to the world a faithful relation of the ficknefs, confeilion, 
death, and apparition of fome of his living enemies ; and thofe 
he attacks not by ridicule, he expofes to the keennefs of his fa- 
tyr. Thefe little pieces were all feparately and occafionally 
publifhed fince the beginning of the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and fixty. They who are fufficiently converfant in the 
French language, and are acquainted with this author’s peculiar 
happinefs of manner, will immediately difcover moft part of the 
prefent collection to be the produ@tion of his per. ‘Fhe private 
letters it contains which he wrote, concerning @ very furious li- 
terary attack that was made lately in Paris, againft feveral gen- 
tlemen of learning, parts, and probity, muft do him particular 
Honor, and fet his charaéter in a more amiable dight*than that 


m which it has been generally reprefented. The number of 
~ | prejue 
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prejudices againft him daily decreafe'in his own. country, where 
a long admiration of his uncommdn’ abilities is turned into a 
refpect and veneration for his perfon. Gus 


We may venture to pede the Englith reader much enter- 
tainment, from the complete tranflation that is undertaken of 
all Mr. de Voltaire’s works, by men of eminence in the literary 
world, who are capable of tranfmitting his beauties, and core 


recting his defects. 
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Art.17. Odes Defcriptive and Allegorical. gto. . Pr. 15. 6d. 
Cooper. 


H E ingenious author of thefe' odes remarks in his pre- 

face, that the writings of the ancients afford no examples 
of the defcriptive and allegorical ode. ‘ The choruffes of their 
drama bear the greateft fimilarity to it; and particularly thofe 
of Euripides, in which he is followed by Seneca.’ It is a mat- 
ter of little confequence, whether the ancient ode ftriétly de- 
ferves the epithets deferiptive or allegorical, fince we are affured 
that defcription never appeared more warm and natural, nor al- 
legory more fanciful and elegant, than dreffed in lyric ‘poetry. 
The ode in particular requires a ftudied pomp of diction, fweet- 
nefs, and variety of numbers, and the utmoft fervor of ima- 
gination. It is impoffible to write odes without tht ufe of me- 
taphors, the frequent repetition of which conftitute allegory, 
if we admit that allegory is nothing more than a continued fe- 
ries of metaphors. 

Our auther farther obferves, that the deferiptive and allego- 
tical ode differs in everycircumitance from the Pindaric, becaufe 
it. is founded intirely upon imagination, and peculiarly diftinguifh- — 
ed by eafe and fimplicity ; while the Pindaric ode, heightened by 
the grandeur and fublimity of expreffion, requires bold digref- 
fions, abrupt and.hafty tranfitions. This indeed is the character 
of the poet, but not effential to the ode. Pindar wrote in 
praife of the victors of Olympian, Py thian, Nemzan, and 
Iftmian games, His genius was full of fire and energy, his 
thoughts bold, his ftile impetuous, and his fancy irregular and 
ftrong. Hence ‘his digreffions were daring, his fallies wild, 
' irregular, and inimitable ; but Horace, Sappho, aud Anacreon, 
would have written lyric odes upon the fame fubjects in a dif- 
ferent manner, more chafte and elegant, perhaps more cold 
and regular. Upon the whole, the diftin@tion here made has 


no real difference, except what arifes from the genius of the 
poet. The defcription of things the moft agreeable in their 
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own nature, is the proper fubje& of lyric poetry: if the writer 
‘has a’ flowing imagination, fpirit; fublimity,. and elegance, he 
may, as he thinks proper, lay the foundation in fac or in fancy ; 
he may be fimple or. metaphorical in his diétion, luxuriaat or 
_correét in his fancy, clofe or irregular in his defcription, and 
though no imitator of Pindar, he will neverthelefs be a true 
lyric poet. We need fearch. no farther than the fourth ode of 
Horace, to be fenfible of the injuftice our author has done the 
ancients.  pechaey 

With refpe& to our poet, he is eafy, natural, and fometimes 
pathetic, never fublime. In the ode to light, the following 
tranfition is, in our opinion, extremely happy. 


‘ How have I joy’d to view the floping hill, 

Its fummit gilded with the morning’s dawn ; 
The dancing beam reflected from the rill, 

And chearful verdure of the velvet lawn ! 


Now, fad viciffitude! the luftrous ray 
_ Beams not for me ; an undiftinguifhed reign 
Holds ebon-fceptered darknefs, vainly gay 

Bright nature finiles, and beauty blooms in vain.’ 


The ode on envy will poffibly be thought the moft poetical 
of the whole. We fhall only quote one ftanza, in which we 
) think our author has difplayed a truly poetical genius. 


‘ Ev’n now from her infernal dark abyfs, | 
At merit’s name fhe lifts her head, 
At merit’s name prepared to fhed 
- ‘Their influence all her fnaky treffes hifs. 
Ev’n now the languid mind oppreft, 
-, Droops under horrors damp and chill, 
'  Whilft heaves the figh from the diftendéd breaft,. 
ty Slow winds the tide of life along each azute rill. 
Arife, my mufe, the chorded fhell ptepare, 
Awake the drowly ftring ; : : 
For thou canft lull the gathering ftérms of care, 
Thou canft difarm dire envy of her fting, 
And fmooth the haggard brow of fell defpair.’ 


Upon the whole, our author wants that wildnefs, glow, and 
heat of imagination, which conftitutes the true poet, though 
he is every where greatly fuperior to the common herd of ode- 
‘writers. . } 





Art. 
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Art. 18. The Scriptures made Eafy. Being a sew and complete Hi/- 
tory of the Holy Bible, by Queftion and Anfwer. In which the 
pa of the Old and New Teftament, with the Apochrypha, are 

digefted in a Manner the moft faithful, plain, and toncife ; not only 
pocteleh Juited to the Capacities of young Readers But ufeful 
fw all uiho are willing to acquire a perfil Knowledge of thofe di- 
vine Truths, neceffary to be knowin by every Chriffian. By the 
Rev. George Reeves, M. A. Illuftrated with Coppér- Plates. 
Sve. Pr.o3s. Kearfly, = 


The little performance before us,. we think extremely well 
calculated to anfwer the purpofe fpecified in the title page. The 
queftions arife naturally from each other, and the anfwers.con- 
vey a juft notion of the hiftorical, as well as the dofrinal part 


of the facred writings. 


Art. 19. Complete Manual of Devotions: or, A Companion for 
the Pious Chriftian, In Four Parts.  Confifting of, I. Infirultions 
and Ejaculations for the Morning ; Prayers for Perfont in private 
for every Day in the Week; Prayers for young Perfons and Ser- 
wants. IT. Meditations for every Day in the Week, proper for in- 
Spiring the Fear'of Gad and a holy Life; and pious Refleions for 
every Day in the Month, very proper to bring a Soul to the Refolu- 
tion of ferving God, Ill. Inftructions for Confirmation ; Offices 
of Humiliation ; and a Preparation for the Holy Sacrament. IV. 
Offices for the Sick and Women with Child, Sc. By the Rev. T. 
Walker, 4.M. Swe. Pr. 2s. 6d. Kearfly, 


So many books have been publifhed upon religious fubjects, 
that thofe who write upon them at prefent feem to do little more 
than tranfcribe from each other. ‘This Manual contains no- 
thing but what may be found in many other books, though ex- 
ptefled in different words. Mediocrity is, however; more par- 
donable in theological writers than thofe of any other clafs, as 
the fabje&s they treat are of: fo interefting a nature, that even 
when indifferently treated, they merit the attention of a reader. 


Art. 20. Pietas Univerftatis Oxonienfis in Obitum Sereniffimi Re- 
gis Georgii JJ. et Gratulatio in Auguftifimi Regis Georgii JII. 
Inaugurationem. Fol. Oxon, 


If we regard thefe verfes. on the death of our late fovereign 
as academical exercifes, they may pafs for teftimonies of deep 
erudition, and profound {kill in all the languages of antiquity, 
but not of poetical genius. Except the addrefs of the inge- 


niou: profeffor of poetry to Mr. Pitt, and a few more copies, we 
fhould 
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fhould not be forry to fee the whole colleétion wafted by the 
gentle tide of Ifis to eternal oblivion. 


The following lines, however, refle&t honour on the univer: 


fity of Oxford, and the ingenious Mr. Warton, already diftin- 
uithed for his claffic elegance, his harmonious Matibers, e cor- 


reét, yet fervid i imagination. 





“ So ftream the forrows that embalm the brave, 
The tears that fcience fheds on glory’s grave! 
So pure the vows, which claffic duty pays 

To blefs another Brunfwick’s rifing rays !— 

O Pitt, if chofen ftrains have pow’r to fteal 
Thy watchful breaft awhile from Britain’s weal : 
If voted verfe, from facred ‘Ifis fent; 

Might hope to charm thy manly mind, intent 
On patriot plans which ancient freedom drew, 
Awhile with fond attention deign to view 

‘This ample wreath, which all th’ aflembled Nine 
With ikill united have comfpir’d to twine. 


‘ Yes, Guide and Guardian of thy country’s caule! 
Thy confcious heart fhall hail with juft applaufe 
Theduteous mufe, whofe hafte officions brings 
Her blamelefs offering to the thrine of kings : 
Thy tongue well tutor’d in hiftoric Jore 
Can fpeak her office and her ufe of yore : 

For fuch the tribute of ingenuous praife 

Her harp difpens’d in Grecia’s golden days ; 

Such were the palms, in ifles of old renown, 

She cull’d to deck the guiltlefs monarch’s crown ; 
When virtuous Pindar told, with Tufcan gore 
How fcepter’d Hiero ftain’d Sicilia’s fhore, 

Or to mild Theron’s raptur’d eye difclos’d 

Bright vales where {pirits of the brave repos’d : 
Yet ftill beneath the throne, unbrib’d, fhe fate, 
The decent hand-maid, not the flave, vs ftate ; ; 
Pleas’d in the radiance of the regal name — 

To blend the luftre of her country’s fame : 

For, taught like Our’s, fhe dar’d, with prudent pride, 
Obedience from dependence to divide : 

Though princes claim’d her tributary lays, 

With truth fevere the temper'd partial praile ; 
Confcious fhe kept her native dignity, 

Bold as her flights, and as her numbers free.’ 


Sometimes we may cavil at Mr. Warton’s thimes ; we mutt 


always admire his manly fenfe, and correct didiion. 





Vou, XL February 4761. M . Are 
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Art. 21. Academia Cantabrigienfis Lufus in Obitum Augufiffimi 
Regis Georgii Il. et Gratulationes in Serenifimi Regis Georgii 
III. Inaugyrationem. Fol. Pr. §3. 


The fifter univerfities would feem to be rivals with refpeét to 
the bulk, not the excellency, of their poetic lamentations. 'To 
the mournful fwans of Cam we fhall give one piece of advice 
in the words of Horace: 


«© Abfint inani funere neniz 
Lu@ufque turpes, et querimoniz : 
Compefce clamorem, ac fepulchri 
Mitte fupervacuos honores.” 


Yet, in juftice to Mr. Langhorne of Clare-Hall, we mutt ex- 
empt him from the crowd of mere verfifiers, who have on this 
melancholy occafion diftinguifhed their loyalty. Nothing can 
be more poetically expreffed, or beautifully turned, than the 


following compliment to the king: 


‘ Whate’er Arcadian fancy feign’d of old, 
Of halcyon days, and minutes wing’d with gold ; 
Whate’er adorn’d the wifeft, gentleit reign, 
From you fhe hopes: nor fhall her hopes be vain. 
Rife, ancient funs ! advance Pierian days ! 
Flow, Attic ftreams! and fpring Aonian bays ! 
Cam, down thy wave in fportive mazes glide ! 
And fee new honours crown thy hoary fide : 
Thy offers old fee myrtle groves fucceed ; 
And the green laurel meet the waving reed. 
To thee coy fcience fhall difclofe her charms, 
No more reluétant in thy favour’d arms, 
Yes, Science, Cam, fhall glory in thy name, 
And Granta flourith in immortal fame ! 
For, hark! what voice wide echoes o’er her plains ; 
« The friend of Freedom-and of Britain’s reigns.” 
Chear’d by his fmile yet fhall the mufe afpire, 
And ftrainto nobler heights her heavenly lyre. 
For him fhe feeks, to grace her fong fublime, 
The flowers of learning, and the fpoils of time. 
For him fhall memory pierce thro’ every age, 
And hiftory form her manners-painting page. 
Recorded there fhall future ages find 
The godlike virtues of his royal mind ; 
In lofty numbers all his triumphs fing, 
And hail the zra of a patriot king.’ 


We might befides inftance the poems of Mr. Richardfon, Mr. 


Milbourn, Mr. Cowper, &c, in the Cambridge, and of Mr. 
Vivian, 
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Vivian, Mr. Merrick, &c. in the Oxford colle&tion, as proofs 
that the mufes are ftill fuccefsfully courted by the gentlemen 9 
both our univerfities. 


Art. 22. Poetical DiGionary ; or, The Beauties of the Englith 
Poets, alphabetically difplayed. Containing the moft celebrated Paf= 
Sages in the following Authors, viz. Shakefpear, Johnfon, Dry- 
den, Lee, Otway, Beaumont, Fletcher, Lanfdowne, Betler, 
Southerne, Addifon, Pope, Gay, Garth, Rowe, Young, 
Thompfon, Mallet, Armftrong, ‘Francis, Warton, White- 
head, Mafon, Gray, Akenfide, Smart, ec. Jn Four Volumes, 
12mo. Pr. ¥2s. Newbery. 


We cannot better recommend this alphabetical compilation 
from the Englith poets, than by ufing the words of the editor’s 
preface. ‘ Here the man of tafte and erudition will find an in- 
dex to refrefh his memory ; the preceptor, themes to exercife 
and enrich the mind of his pupil ; knowledge fupported by or- 
nament, will infenfibly be conveyed to the young gentleman’s 
heart, who may hence reap inftruétion from amufement.? A 
confiderable number of the moft celebrated authors of our 
country have been confulted; and we may venture to’ pronounce 
the colleétion, though not without blemifh, the beit hitherto 
publifhed: 


Art. 23. The Wife Oues Bubbled, or, Lovers Triumphant : After 
a Series of above twenty Years of Separation, and Refidence in die 
vers foreign Parts, moft of the Time fubje@ to the acutef Difficul- 


tits. Withan account of their miraculous Meeting and Adventures, 
till they happily enjoyed the bleffed Fruits of all their Toils for each 
other. Printed from Mr. Parfons’s own |Manufeript. In 2 Vols. 
Sve, Price 6s.. Wren. | 


Should any wife ones have been drawn in to purchafe.this ab- 
furd novel, they are certainly bubbled ; and{thus far the author 
has fulfilied:his predi&tion. We could with, however, that the 
manes of. Mrs. Parfons had’ not been ftained by the publica- 
tion of a performance, too wretched for the méaneft .fcribbler 
of Grub-ftreet.: | 


Art. 24. Fhe Art of Speaking, and Holding one’s Tongue, in and out 
of Doors; earne/tly recommended at this Time to the ferious. Perufat 


of all Candidates and EleGors...8vo. Pr. 1s. Seyfert. 


This writer is a ftaunch advocate for the adrhiniftration and 
the German war, the expediency of which he demonftrates after 
a very peculiar manner, by fhewing the i sortance of our 
American colonics, and quoting the eeches ts the aflemblies 
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of all cour governors on that continent. This laft fineffe has 
another good effett; it ferves to eke out the pamphlet to the 


price of a fhilling. 


Art. 2 Se Critical RefleGions on- the old Englith Dranajic Writers 3 
_ intended as a Preface to the Works of Mafiinger. Addrefed to Da- 
vid Garrick, Ef; .8v0, Pr. 6d. Davies. 


- he general criticifm contained in this piece, we cannot 
but approve; though we are ‘not fo enamonred of the old 
English dramatic poets as our ‘author feems to be, excepting 
always the immortal Shakefpeare, whom, with:all his abfurdi- 
ties, we confider as a prodigy of genius. His cotemporary, 
Ben, we alfo venerate for avery few of his comedies. As for 
Maflinger, we fairly own ourfelves unacquainted with his me- 
rits; but we have read the fpecimens here. given from his 
works, without thinking him of importance enough to be deem- 
ed the proud rival of the ever glorious Shakefpeare : he may, 
neverthelefs, have a confiderable. fhare of merit. 

We. entirely agree with the critic, in recommending a kind of 
meafure, or loofe blank verfe, in comedy, which, if properly 
managed, will doubtlefs add a dignity to the dialogue, which 
profe will not admit, and at the fame time be much more eafily 
retained by the actors. 


Art. 26,. Anecdotes concerning the Famous John. Reinhold Patkul - 
or, an Authentic Relation of what paffed betwixt him and his Con- 
Seljar, the Night before and at his Execution. Tranflated from the 
Original Manufcript, never yet printed. Sve, Pr.is, Millar. 


Notwithftanding the affertion of the editor, in his introduc- 
tion, that the original copy of this account has never yet been 
printed, and thisis the firft time a tranflation of it into Eng- 
lith has been attempted ; we certainly have perufed it in print, 
though we cannot recollect in what form or language. 

Every body has heard of the famous count Patkul, a noble- 
man of Livoniay whom, though he was a¢tually ambaflador of 
the Czar, the king of Sweden caufed to be broke alive upon 
the wheel as a traitor. Had he been the worft of traitors, we 
would defy the humane reader to perufe this narrative without 
horror ; without abhorring Charles XII. as a monfter of cruel- 
ty: but what character will he affign to that prince, when he 
refleéts. that the perfon fo cruelly. demanded, fo bafely, fo per- 
fidioufly given up, and fo inhumanly tortured to death, fuffered 
in confequence of an obfolete fentence pronounced upon him, 
for having pleaded at Stockholm, like a Roman patriot, the 
caufe of his oppreffed country ?. Princes would do well to con- 
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fider, that it is not brutal courage, fuccefs.in wat political -faga. 
city, or even a preheminence of underitanding, that confti- 
tutes the hero. The virtues of the heagt. meft contribute. to 
the formation of that divine character. ‘To be truly great, .he 
muft be. amiable: not aferocious ruffian like Charles ; nat a 
fagacious barbarian like Peter; no? an waprancipled. politician, 
without confcience, bowels, or remorfe, like ———+-: he fhauld 
have the.generofity of Alexander, the clemency of Julius, the 
liberality of Auguftus,,jand tendernefs of Antonius, who uled 
to repeat with pleafure the words of the great Scipio, “ I tave 
more joy in preferving one citizen, than.in flaying a thoufand 
enemies.” and 


Art. 27. The Gentleman's. Apology ;, or a Short, but Compleat Trea- 
tife againft Religion... Neceffary for all Families, To which are 
prefixed, fome Original Papers. 3vo.. Pr.is Briftow. , .. 
This author humoroufly propofes toengage perfons of fafttion 

to a conftant attendance on divine fervice, by rendering the 
churches more elegant and commodious, upon the plan of our 
theatres, ball-rooms, or Ranelagh, witha. large charcoal fire 
in the middle of the congregation. It muft be confeffed there 
is fome wit in his irony. 


Art. 28. Memoirs of the Life of Roger de Wefeham, Dean of Lin- 
coln, Bifbop of Coventry and Litchfield, and Principal Favou- 

- vite of R. Grofletefte, Bifbop of Lincoln. Being intended as a Pre- 
lude to the Life of the laff mentioned moff excellent Prelate. Where- 
in the detatched Notices relative to Bifbop Weleham are colle&@ed 
together ; and the Errors. of former Antiquaries, concerniuz bim and 
bit Friends, are carefully and candidly correGted, from the beff Au- 
thoritie. By Samuel Pegge, 4. M. Prebendary of Bobentiult 
in the Church of Litchfield. 410. Pr. zs. Whilton. 


The erudition and accuracy npnfpicueus.in thefe Memoirs, 
oblige us to wifh that the learned. author had turned his atten- 
tion to a fubjeét more univerfally entertaining and. interefting, 
than the life of an obfcure prelate-of the twelfth century. 

Art. 29. A Dialogue occafianed by Mifs F-————~dis. Lester, addreffid 
. to @ Perfon of Diftin@ion. . 8va.. Pri 6d. 


Fgregioufly ftupid. | 
Att. 30. An Apology for the Athanaflan Creed. So. Pr. tt. 





“Manly, fenfible, elegant, and conclufive. The. fubjeg,, we 
believe, has never been fo happily treated. We heartily, there- 


fore, recommend it to all who entertain feruples about’ the creed 
ef St. Athanafius. Art 
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Art. 31. Plain Englifo: In Anfwer to City Latin; or Critical and 
~ Political Remarks on the Latin Infcription on Laying the firft Stone: 
of the intended New Bridge at Black-Fryars. Shewing the feveral 
applications made, or propofed to be made, to the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, &c. &e. the London Clorgy--the Lawyers-- 
the College of Phyficians, (Fc. Sc. for a proper Latin Infcription. 
. Likewife pointing out the fuppofed Author of the Infeription, firft in 

Englith, and the real Tranflator of it, afterwards, into’ Latin. 

With a Dedication to Jenour over the Door. By a Deputy. 8ve. 

Pr. is Stevens. 

The creative Milton, it is faid, preferred the Paradife Repaitid 
to that other aftonifhing monument of human genius, upon’ 
which is founded his whole reputation---The Paradife Loft. It 
is natural to be indulgent to the younger offspring ; and this 
we think the author’s beft apology, for fuffering’ a bantling to 
fee the light which ‘ought to have been ftifled in the firft con- 


' ception. 


Art. $z. The Scotch Portmanteau opened at York. 12m. Pr. 

2s. Thrufh. | — 

Never was public expectation more difappointed than upon 

rifling the Scotch portmanteau, which, like Panddéra’s box, is 

ftuffed with the worft of evils; rancour, fcurrility, ignorance, 

and dullnefs. The fubje€t would admit.of humour; but the 
author is totally deftitute of genius. 


Art. 33. The Parent’s and Guardian’s Direttory, and the Youth's 
Guide, in the Choice of a Proféeffion or trade. Containing 

I. An Effay om the Education of the Trade/man and Mechanic. 

MI, The Qualifications necefary for thofe defigned for the three 
learned Profeffions. 

Ill. An Account of the feveral Trades and Mechanic Arts, digefted 
in the sipbabetval Order: In which the Bufineffes omitted by other 
Authors are here inferted; the Qualifications neceffary for each 
Trade are explained ; the Sums given with Apprentices; the 
Wages of Fourneymen; and’ the Sums required to fet up Mafers, 
are exhibited. 

IV. Advice to an Apprentice on bis Behaviour while fubje@ to his 
mafter. By Jofeph Collyer, E/g; ramo. Pr. 3s. Griffiths. 
The nature of this performance is fufficiently explained in 

the title ; we need only'to add, that the intention is laudable, 

and the execution tolerable. 


Art. 34. The Contraft; or, the Sacred Hiftorian. Contajning the 
Lives of the moft celebrated Perfomages recorded in the Old and New 
Teftament. With Refle&ions moral, critical, and enteriaining. 
azmo. Pr.1s.6d. Williams, 


Pious, pertinent, and ufeful. 
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Art, 3 5. Unien: Or, a Treatife of the Confanguinity ed iy 
between Chrift and his Church. By James Relley. 8v0, Pr. 25. 





_ The abfurd reveries of an illiterate fanatic. 


Art..36. Au Exhortation, with Jome Forms, in order to infiru@ the 
Ignorant, affift the Well-difpofed, and awaken 1 : Carelefi and 
_ Unthinking, to the pra&tice of the too much negledted Duty of Ejacu- 
latory prayer ; that is, of darting up foort Prayers with hearty De- 
_ wetion, and warmth of Spirit, to God, upon all Occafions. To which 
are added, an Expofition of the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer; Re- 
frftions and Ejaculations proper for Sailors, and thofe who live near 
the Sea: A foort Account of Confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper, 


awith Prayers upon thofe Occaftons. And alfo Prayers for fingle 


Perfons and Families, Fc. 24°. Pris. Law. 


This little performance is well calculated for the purpofes 
mentioned in the title. It is plain, intelligible, and eafy to the 


meaneft capacity. 


Art. 37. Elegies. I. Morning. JI. Noon. II. Evening. IV. 
Night. 4to. Pr. _ Briftow. ‘ 


Our bard would have fhewn more merit, had he lefs fervilely 
imitated the fweeteft of our elegiac writers, the plaintive Gray. 
The power of fancy after the f{pirits.are refrefhed and exhilerated 
by fleep, are well defcribed in the following lines. 


‘ Now gay imaginazion boldly roves, 
Excurfive through creation’s ample fcene, 
O’er the bare defert, through the fpicy groves, 
The dank wave’s depth, and Aither’s blue ferene. 


Oft too infpir’d at morning’s early dawn 
The hard high wrapt in {weet poetic dream, 
Or flowly wanders o’er the dewy lawn, 

Or on the daify’d marge of murmuring ftream. 


There as Aurora fhed ambrofial light, 
Erft to her Shakefpear’s lov’d embrace fhe flew, 
There fwell’d his foul with rapturous delight, 
As Nature’s genuine charms her pencil drew ~ 


Oft Speneer too, Eliza’s blytheft fwain, - 
With her in dalliance has the hours beguil’d, 
From oaten reed oft pip’d the artlefs ftrain 
To moral fiction, fancy’s loyelieft child,’ 
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Art. 38. 4 Treatife. on Chriflian Faith, extracted and tranflated 
from the Latin of Hermannus Withus. By: the Rev. Mr. 
Madan. 12m0. Pr. 64. Dilly. 


Notwithftanding the recommendation of our reverend author, 
we cannot accede to the definition, or rather defcription of faith, 
given by the learned Witfius, whofe treatife is here ufhered in an 
Englifh qefs. His firft fe€tion we think altogether unintelligi- 
ble : the fame we obferve of his third. In the fifth, he fays, 
that faith fuppofes a knowledge of the things to be believed, 
which we deny. It fuppofes, indeed, that they are not con- 
trary to, though they may exceed, natural underftanding ; that 
the revealer is perfe&tly well acquainted with what he reveals ; 
and that he ftands above all fufpicion of deceiving. A knowledge 
of the object of faith would, in our opinion, deftroy the me- 
ritof belief. “Witfius 4ikewife is blameable for the unneceflary 
minute diftin&ions and divifions he has introduced; nor has 
the reverend tranflator efcaped that too frequent error, and fa- 
natical notion, of laying the whole ftrefs on faith, regardlefs of 
good works. 


Art. 39. 4n Effay on Prayer, the Nature, Method, and Importance 
of that Duty. In Tewo Parts. Part ¥. Of the Nature of Prayer, 
and the Motives to it ; wherein the Objections of fome modern Au- 

thors to the Efficacy of Prayer are particularly confidered : With fome 
Remarks on the peculiar Advantages aud Expediency of pre-com- 
pofed Forms of Prayer, and of fuch as are termed extempore 
Prayers, $c. Part II. Contains the Method of Prayer, with 
Juitable Forms of Expreffion adapted tocach diftin® Part. To which 
are added, a Variety of Specimens of Prayer, as delivered by Jeve~- 
val eminent Di iffenting Minifters in London ; many on fpecial Oc- 
cafions, taken in Short-Hand, by the Editor. 8v0.. Pr. 33. 6d. 
Piety. 


Prayer is one of the moft important of our duties, and few 
religious topics have been more frequently treated. ‘The au- 
thor of the work before us has faid fearce any thing new upon 
the fubje&t, though, notwithftanding all that has been written 
upon it, it would give the ableft divine full {cope for the utmoft 
exertion of his abilities. We muft acknowledge, however, that 
what this writer wants in geniys, he makes up by accuracy ; 
and that his diligence, and good intentions, fhould atone for 
the mediocrity of his performance. 
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